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Editorial. 


T is easy enough for us to find the grounds for a most 
convincing argument against the polity and doctrine of 
the Presbyterian Church. Unitarianism has no more 
résolute and vigorous opponent. Between the two 
churches a great gulf is fixed which cannot be passed 

without a change of mind and heart which amounts to a 
moral revolution. But whenever, as happens now with the 
session of the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance at Washington, the 
adherents of that system begin to recite the glories of their 
faith, we heartily assent; for we remember that of some 
noble kinds of liberty John Calvin and his followers have 
been sturdy advocates and defenders. Their creed turned 
inward upon loving hearts and tender consciences has some- 
times been an instrument of torture. But, when facing out- 
wardly over against human arrogance and tyranny, it has 
put the iron of justice into the blood of heroes. Without the 
tonic of Presbyterianism in the old country and the new, 
modern society would be less virile and less righteous. Al- 
though we are not of it, we can rejoice in the good that has 
come out of it. 


ae 

IMMEDIATELY following the Universalist Convention in 
Boston, the International Metaphysical League will hold a 
session, beginning on the evening of Tuesday, October 24. 
Addresses will be delivered by men and women who repre- 
sent various phases of ‘the new thought.” The programme 
includes a variety of subjects, and indicates that the meetings 
will not be in the exclusive interest of any single organiza- 
tion. Still, the tendency, apparent}, is in the direction of 
the more liberal forms of interpretation. Christian Science 
is sometimes described as representing Orthodoxy in the new 
movement; and the Metaphysical Society, liberalism. Prin- 
ciples rather than persons will be made prominent in the 
convention. There is no doubt that the members of this 
league are inspired by love of their fellow-men, by the desire 
to reduce the sin and disease which afflict human society, 
and by the belief that they have made discoveries in regard 
to the nature of the mind and its operations which justify 
them in calling their system the new the@mght of the age. 


& 


Tue Salt Lake Ministerial Association, including mem- 
bers of different Protestant denominations, issues an appeal 
to the American public with a demand for the expulsion 
from the House of Representatives of Elder Brigham H. 
Roberts of Utah. The Association claims that it is not act- 
uated by partisan motives, that it is not objecting to Mr. 
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Roberts merely on the ground that he is a Mormon, but 
more specifically because he defies the laws, continues to 
practise polygamy, and has added to the number of his 
wives since he was in prison for this offence in 1889. 
Objection was not made to his predecessor, Mr. King, 
“because he respected the laws and the covenants made by 
his people in order to secure amnesty and statehood.” The 
Mormons are making quiet efforts throughout the country to 
increase their membership. Meetings are regularly held, 
and in many rural communities proselytes are quietly gath- 
ered into their church. Outside of Utah they make no 
attempt to preach or practise polygamy. So long as they 
confine themselves to religious teaching and the application 
of their principles within the laws of the State and nation, 
they should be exempt from anything like persecution. But, 
so long as polygamy is forbidden by the Constitution of the 
United States, it would be folly to allow any man to occupy 
a seat in Congress who openly defies the law and the Con- 
stitution. 
se 


As reported in the Pittsburg Daily, the subject of educa- 
tion was discussed at a recent Presbyterian synod. Among 
other difficulties which threatened the success of the de- 
nominational colleges, the growth of the great colleges and 
universities with their vast endowments was cited. It was 
also said that we need more religion in our colleges. ‘“ Dr. 
Halsinger denounced Leland Stanford University, whose 
president is a Unitarian, as an infidel institution, doing 
untold harm.” ‘This is not the first time that President 
Jordan has been assaulted in public for his dangerous opin- 
ions. After speaking at the Unitarian Club in San Francisco 
and preaching at Berkeley, the seat of the University of 
California, he was publicly assaulted by ministers; and the 
community was exhorted to keep their children away from 
an institution under such irreligious influences. The im- 
mediate result was a large increase of the endowment of the 
university, with probably a corresponding increase in the 
number of students. The item from Pittsburg noticed 
above is sent by an old school Presbyterian, with the re- 
mark that ‘‘we may regard it as an expression of bigotry 
worthy of note.” ; 

a 


In the dignified and impressive address of Dr. Storrs on 
“‘The Permanent Motive in Missionary Work,” we find what 
may be regarded as an authoritative statement of that which 
orthodox Congregationalists believe and teach upon this 
subject. In two weighty sentences he thus sets forth the 
doctrine: ‘“ When we remember that in this universe of ours 
destiny clings closely to character, has never anything me- 
chanical or abitrary in it, but follows the spirit which enters 
into it, then those tremendous words of our Lord in the 
twenty-fifth of Matthew have an appalling sharpness, and 
reach, as addressed, to great classes and companies of man- 
kind; and we must recognize it, and hear the solemn bell of 
the universe ringing through his word and telling us of what 
is to be looked for in the hereafter. But then, with this rec- 
ognition of the exposure and peril of human society, man- 
kind at large, we must associate the recognition of the recov- 
erableness to truth, to virtue and God, of persons and of 
people who are now involved in all these calamities and 
pains, to whom now unrest’ and apprehension are as _nat- 
ural as speech or sight, the recoverableness of man and of 
persons and of communities as well as persons.” Whether 
the venerable preacher intended it or not, we cannot tell; 
but he admits two permanent data for the argument against 
eternal punishment. First, character determines destiny; 
second, the recoverableness of the disobedient in this world. 


Granted these things, and it follows that in the life to come © 


unless an arbitrary limit to recoverableness is fixed there will 
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be eternal punishment only for those who are voluntarily 
and eternally disobedient. This probably represents the at- 
titude of American orthodox Congregationalists. 


st 


BisHop LAWRENCE, at the seventy-fifth anniversary of St. 
Anne’s Church in Lowell, paid a generous tribute to the early 
Unitarians of that city. Of course, it did not come in his 
way to say that, as time passed, these Unitarians felt obliged 
to establish a church in which they might think and act 
together as well as worship together. In spite of the nar- 
rowness of some rectors, the people of the two churches have 
maintained the most amicable relations from the beginning 
until now. The bishop’s testimony is as follows: “ Although 
a majority of the directors of the Merrimack Company were 
Unitarians, they voted to build an Episcopal church; and an 
Episcopal clergyman was called. We can hardly appreciate 
the significance of that fact now. Although the Episcopal 
church was very little known in Massachusetts outside of 
Boston, and was not recognized there as a church of recon- 
ciliation, yet here in this city the Episcopal church was 
planted, the only parish for the whole community, the house 
of worship for Christian people of all names. Here at the 
Lord’s table knelt the members of many denominations, and 
at the hands of the pastor received the sacrament. Here in 
unity of spirit and the bond of peace they prayed in the 
prayers of their common ancestors of Old England, here they 
together recited the Apostles’ Creed, to which for several 
generations New England had been a stranger. Thus, until 
the growth of the population demanded new churches, St. 
Anne’s stood like a parish church in Old England as the 
church of the whole people.” 


Cd 


AFTER concluding his series of articles for the Christian 
Register last spring, Dr. Fay wrote that he wished to send 
one more final address to our people, under the title “* Doing 
or Being.” His offer was accepted with the understanding 
that his paper would be ready in September. He died early 
in August, leaving upon his desk, half-finished, the article 
into which he was putting his whole heart. We print this 
week these fragments of thought as they came from his 
hand, with but slight change. There is something touching 
in the thought of this man, who all his life was so strenuous 
in his doing, sitting down at last to meditate on being and 
the meaning of the infinite fulness. 


at 


CHARITY as administered to those who are reduced to 
poverty through no fault of their own may not be the ideal 
remedy for the distresses of the unfortunate; but, tempo- 
rarily, it serves its purpose and is effective. Among those 
who know nothing of the details of poverty in cities there 
are many who imagine possibilities of suffering which have no 
reality. Many prefer to suffer, and are sometimes reduced to 
dire extremities before they will reveal that which they con- 
sider their degradation. ‘They would rather die than accept 
charity; but it is safe to say that, if their wants are known, 
if they do not hide themselves from observation, no widowed 
mother or orphan children need freeze or starve. It is safe to 
lay it down as a rule without exception that in any American 
city, it being known that worthy people were suffering for 
lack of food and clothing, the supply would be instantly 
forthcoming; and, if well-disposed people enough were in- 
formed of the fact, the supply might exceed the demand. 
Now and then a student in some college, boarding himself 
and living on next to nothing, comes near to starvation. 
But let his need be known, and relief will come so promptly 
and will be offered with such delicacy and generosity that the 
sufferer will begin to wonder why he was so ashamed of his 
poverty. 
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CoMMERCE was once regarded as the great civilizer. At 
the beginning of this generation it was the habit to praise 
- its peaceful victories. Peace, prosperity, and happiness were 
regarded as mutually dependent. Now it is becoming the 
fashion to regard only the evil aspects of money-getting, and 
to describe all efforts to gain wealth as Mammon-worship. 
The ancient Hebrew test of temporal success was the attain- 
ment of health, wealth, long life, and happiness. On the 
whole, was that a bad test? Through agriculture and manu- 
factures we gain the products of labor, through commerce 
they are distributed for the benefit of all the world. Peace 
and prosperity commonly go together. By the extension of 
commerce all classes are benefited. Work and wages are 
increased and the poor everywhere are lifted a little out of 
their physical degradation when the white wings of commerce 
spread themselves on every sea. Occasionally war is made 
that trade may follow the flag. But commonly, let it be re- 
membered, commerce is the great antagonist of war; and in 
no way are the blessings of civilization more surely conveyed 
than by the ships and caravans which bring men and nations 
together in transactions mutually advantageous. Even Mam- 
mon, the evil type of selfishness, has his mission. Some 
day, because war interferes with trade and money-making, 
Mammon may stand up before the kings of the earth, and 
say, “ War shall be no more.” 


Labor not a Curse. 


One of the most discouraging features of the controversy 
concerning labor is the backsliding from the noble position 
occupied half a century ago by the friends of the laboring 
man. It was then held that labor was honorable and noble, 
that it was not acurse, but a blessing. This was the doctrine 
taught not only in all liberal churches concerning what had 
for centuries been called the primal curse, it was also the plea 
made by the laborer himself. He expected to work. He 
claimed that his calling was an honorable one, and he asked 
all men to accord to it place and privilege according to its 
merit. The doctrine was sound, the teaching was wholesome, 
the effect was good. The good results still survive every- 
where. With the majority of good citizens manual labor is 
held in higher esteem than ever before. We have no fear 
that the world will go backward, and on any large scale re- 
duce the rank of the laborer to that of the slave. 

But there is a mischievous teaching abroad, which, while 
it will not subvert society, will bejuggle many young men and 
women, and temporarily work harm to small groups of 
workers just at the time when they need the bracing doctrine 
of aformer generation. Many energetic and voluble speakers 
and writers are filling the air with their outcries against the 
degradation and the pitiable condition of men and women 
who are compelled to work with their hands. Labor is con- 
trasted with leisure, as if leisure were the only source of 
health and blessedness. The cry is not merely that the 
laborer is not suitably rewarded, that the hand labor of the 
farmer and mechanic shall be made honorable in the sight of 
all men, but it is a glorification of leisure as contrasted with 
work, 

Now the wholesome way of regarding labor — which, in 
spite of this outcry, is prevailing and will conquer — is that 
labor, and not leisure, is the condition of happiness. With 
the innumerable openings for the exercise of mental activity 
in the new trades and professions, educated young men and 
women are more and more coming to forget that there 
is any line marking off manual labor from mental toil, 
making the one shameful and the other honorable. Leisure 
is valuable only because it gives one a wider range of 
choice as to the work he will do. The most enviable con- 
dition is that in which one can freely choose whether he will 
do work of this kind or that. : 
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He who chooses to do no work or to work as few hours 
as possible in every twenty-four will count for little or 
nothing in the strenuous happy days that are coming. Given 
the widest range of choice, and the meanest work finds its 
place and its honor. ‘The surgeon, incited by love of his 
work, does work so disagreeable that an untrained laboring 
man, even looking on, turns sick with disgust. Scientific 
men, whether as explorers in unknown regions or adventurers 
in the interests of knowledge, perform the meanest tasks and 
count no service disgraceful if it comes in the line of their 
proper work. 

Leisure, except for needed rest, for time to plan new work, 
or for an opportunity to aid others in doing their work, is not 
a blessing, but a curse. If nothing comes of it, if no work 
is done because of it, or if better work does not follow on 
account of it, then leisure has not been a blessing to him 
who enjoyed it and almost invariably works harm to him 
or to others who are affected by it. Among the practical 
evils coming from the desire to escape the drudgery of man- 
ual labor is the overcrowding of the places where the manual 
labor is light, the growth of the military spirit among men 
who think it more honorable to fight than to work, and the 
increase of that army of incapables who find no opportunity 
and prefer to be supported by others rather thun to soil their 
hands or harden their muscles by doing the work which the 
world offers them to do. Carlyle was right when he said 
that all the happiness a true man asks is happiness enough 
to get his work done. ; 


The City in the Country. 


The reaction to country love and country life is whole- 
some for the country as well as for the city. It indicates 
that the sentiment of the American people has not been 
spoiled by a half-century of drifting into the compression of 
city life. It is barely seven years since a census of a large 
section of New York State found that seventy-four per cent. 
of farmers were anxious to get rid of the hard labor and 
little compensation of land culture, and move into town, — 
The drift had become positively dangerous. The cities 
were already glutted, and manufactures were as depressed 
as agriculture. The scene has changed faster than the most 
optimistic hoped. The deserted farms are now hard to find. 
They have been nearly all picked up by men of wealth and 


culture, to be turned into summer homes or, better yet, into 


permanent homes. It is getting to be a passion with those 
who seemed contented with city life to push out and make 
the real home in the country. Outside of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and other cities the transformation of 
farms may be found reaching for hundreds of miles. The 
second stage in this evolution is a grouping of friends. Then 
a whole township is bought up for renovation. The wealth 
which was spent in piling brick and mortar skyward, in con- 
gested towns, is spread out in landscape gardening. After 
all, the world begins to say, there is really more pleasure in 
raising fine cattle and creating beautiful orchards and 
gardens than there is in Beacon Street or Wall Street. 

But the change does not stop here. Not only is a large 
amount of wealth distributed for the general good, but these 
new land-owners are personally taking part in their new 
work with the zeal and enthusiasm and tact which they have 
learned to apply in their stores and counting-rooms. Go 
where you will among this new class of people,— for it is a 
new class,—and you find no shame for toil, Possibly, 
this comes from a subconscious conviction that city life has 
robbed them of a fair expression of what we may call mus- 
cular sentiment. For the muscles really do have longings of 
their own: they desire to have fair play in the world. But 
it is also due to the fact that, whatever may be thought to 
the contrary, city life gives a training for hard work. There 


‘ 
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is no contempt for labor, as labor, tolerated in any phase of 
city life. And, when the town lets its pupils loose, they will 
carry out into the country a good deal of*impulse for taking 
hold and doing whatever the hands find to do. For sixty 
years the cities have robbed the country of its best brains 
and will power, the best organizing and executive force. 
It has thoroughly winnowed what it has received; and, by 
the law of the survival of the fittest, it has turned the ele- 
ments at hand into a well-trained and thoroughly usable ele- 
ment, and thrown the balance off as tramps. 

“ Book farmers, after all, make the best farmers,” writes an 
ardent Grange lecturer. The time has come when there 
must be improved tact as well as improved machinery in the 
field. The farmer must readjust himself to the best and 
latest scientific information. It will be a curious illustration 
of the law of compensation if now the outpour from the 
cities shall help to recreate better sentiments and better 
methods in the field. ‘These fellows who are coming out 
into the country are willing to post themselves on improved 
ways. ‘They want the best things, the best ways, and the 
most economic results. Then they have a taste for the beau- 
tiful. They clean up, and show us how to unite the beauti- 
ful and the useful. Some of them may desire to make a bit 
of a splurge; but they are giving to the country a new 
impulse and a new conception of rural life. And, then, you 
see, the city-bred people know all about economics. They 
keep books, and have their expenses and income balanced. 
The farmer has had slipshod ways of going on, without 
keeping any accounts, to speak of. I am glad that we can 
see a reversal of the old tendency. Give us back the live 
brains, the best blood, the tact, the spirit, the culture.” 

Of all things, what we should deprecate is the formation 
of classes,—the capitalists, the laborers, the farmers, the 
mechanics. The steam age worked along that line. The 
coming age seems likely to break up the lines of distinction, 
to bring the people closer together in spirit and in methods 
of work. We may thus see a vast amount of good from the 
outflow of the congested cities throughout the land. It is 
not easy to determine what nature is working at, when we 
study a single generation. We must wait to see the shuttle 
thrown backward as well as forward, to get the fruit of the 
loom. At the present rate of change, the country will soon 
get its conpensation for all that it has done for town life. 


The Ethics of Failure. 


We dread failure with a superstitious fear, shrinking from 
the word as applied to ourselves with a sense of shame and 
humiliation. But part of the pathos of life lies in the fact 
that most of us know that we have failed, and yet fain would 
conceal the knowledge from others and put on a brave show 
of success or of indifference. The popular definition of suc- 
cess is too absurdly shallow to dwell upon. It is often like 
the fine outside of a tomb crowned with symbolic figures of 
victory and peace. As tombstones are notorious for telling 
untruths plausible and nice to read, so falsifies the popular 
idea of success. 

Only the soul and God know whether success has crowned 
any life. It is to the interior consciousness that we appeal 
from the world’s poor judgments. Failure, in this high court 
of appeal, must be the almost universal sentence; and this is 
true because of the exalted and aspiring nature of man, which 
aims at more than it can grasp, imagines more than it can 
achieve, begins more than it can end, resolves on more than 
it can accomplish. The tentative, illusory, experimental 
character of life, the brevity of its span, the obstacles that 
impede even a low degree of perfection, make failure of some 
kind the common lot; for, whatever may be the achievement, 
the soul weighs and measures and casts up its account in its 
secret chamber. It knows that it has come short of the thing 
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most desired, the high ideal that glimmers like the Holy 
Grail before the entranced vision of Sir Galahad. 

At the very outset we fail in our attempts to solve the mys- - 
teries of life and death,— why we are here, whence we came, 
whither we go. We are baffled in the mental struggle with 
reality, and sink back on pessimism or on acceptance, pa- 
tience, and peace before things as they are. The collapse 
of knowledge is the cause of so much spiritual failure, of our 
struggles, agonies, and doubts. If we win through to firm 
ground in the end, we perceive that failure was good for us, 
that beneficence dictated this failure, and set up these 
mighty metes and bounds to human reason. Our little 
powers have had their tussle with the infinite. What wonder 
they have been floored ! 

Then there is the aching wish within us to help the world, 
to console, to spread a little happiness. But the mightiest 
human accomplisher at moments must find his accomplish- 
ment small in view of all there is to do. The greatest 
thinker that ever lived sees his thought but a drop in the 
great ocean of thought. The most skilled and knowing man 
living is the readiest to confess his ignorance. Before all 
there is to know and do, self-complaisance is the admitted 
sign of painful limitation. The achievement of a great 
vanished race seems so small seen down the ages,—a few 
ruins, a few telltale fragments of art, a story painfully pieced 
together by antiquaries and plodders. So Nature says to the 
greatest genius: You shall not perfect: you shall only suggest. 
You shall hint brokenly at the great facts of experience,— 
love, duty, sacrifice, suffering, patience, submission. And the 
story is told over and over with certain changes, certain ad- 
ditions, a new emphasis,— the same story of man’s passion, 
struggle, and victory that comes with defeat and death. 

The greatest natures that have left their impress on the 
moral life of man, Jesus and Socrates, were once counted 
failures. The direct personal influence must die, that the 
impersonal may spread and flourish. This needs no hands or 
feet. It goes like contagion or inspiration. It goes on and 
on, when its source is forgotten. In this way humble lives 
that seem to have been lost exert a power still, live in the 
impress they left on some little corner of the earth, in some 
ideal image they set up as worthy of reverence. To drop a 
fruitful idea into the seed-plot of the human mind has been 
the office of thousands whose names have perished. 

In comparison with the blatant noise made by that singu- 
larly obstreperous person called Fame, how beautiful are 
these obscure and forgotten benefactors! They have a 
modest, gentle, genuine look. They breathe softly the spirit 
of submission. ‘Their work was not a scheme of aggrandize- 
ment, a trap for false praise and adulation. It was a gift, 
some little offering to the race laid on the altar of sacrifice. 
Could we interview the great workers and achievers in the 
secret retiring-rooms of their souls, we should find them 
nearly all discontented with accomplishment. This singular 
flaw, this fly in the ointment, is not unknown to the great 
philanthropists. They see so often that the aim they strove 
for turns aside, points not true. There is a deviation in the 
compass, something not calculable or understood. Nature, 
that should be their friend and ally, is so often found work- 
ing against them, will assert herself as supreme with a mock- 
ing and defiant independence. 

So, if we could look into the hearts of those who seem so 
enviable because of their great and good deeds, we should 
find them perhaps dreaming, not of these things, which have 
lost their bloom in the handling, in being made concrete and 
ponderable, but of some pure, ideal sentiment, of the day 
they loved so unselfishly, of the exquisite times of ardent 
faith and undoubting heroism. That rarely tasted sweetness 
that belongs to the private breast can only be hinted at in 
poems and pictures, in great works of benevolence, even in 
the service of God. 


The rich inward life-is for us all. For this reason the 
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sense of failure so universal is not absolute failure. It was 
the dream that was of worth. By it we were enriched, even 
- though the implement of expression and embodiment broke 
in our hands. Failure is the law because we cannot come 
up to the ideal shrined in the temple of which Jesus spoke. 
It is the same with the conduct of life. There are ecstatic 
desires to be good within us so balked and draggled in the 
scene of passion and strife and struggle, so dwarfed by the 
petty necessities of life, that we both despise and pity our- 
selves when we religiously look within. The creature we 
would have been looks upon us with calm, rebuking eyes, 
remote as an angel in heaven. How fatuous our efforts 
seem to realize a high standard, how small the real achieve- 
ment of character! To be noble and brave and simple- 
hearted seems an easy thing. But, alas! there are the im- 
possible tasks of life. To be generous, tolerant, self-forgetful, 
to see the good side of others, to exalt others above self, to 
live for the happiness and benefit of plain, poor folk, to be 
gentle toward the stupid, helpful to the slow and trying,— 
ah! the hard discipline it requires, the many slips it brings, 
the crushing sense of failure it involves! 

In these least and humblest tasks we have slipped and 
fallen, have shown the sleazy side of our nature, have re- 
vealed poverty in patience and forbearance. Those virtues 
that look so simple in print, that run so glibly from the lips 
of moralists and preachers, have conquered us. But in time 
we may come to learn that the little things are the great 
things, after all. . Failure has taught us, is always teaching 
us. We cannot get along without it. It is our ally and 
helper, our monitor and rebuker. It forces us to our knees, 
and keeps us there. Our partial successes but show the 
enormous possibilities of the higher life. Gleams and open- 
ings in the clouds reveal the pattern on the mount. The 
greatest and the wisest can find no ground for exultation ; for 
-all seeming success has its secret bitter drop, its sense of un- 
reality and deception, and leaves the soul still athirst for the 
perfect achievement which alone is in God, still uneasy with 
immortal longings. 


Current Topics. 


Tue armed conflict which is now in progress in South 
Africa is exerting a notable effect upon public opinion in the 
United States. Some concerted effort has been made by 
various organized bodies, as well as by individuals in the 
United States, to induce the chief executive to tender his 
good offices as a mediator between the belligerents, with a 
view to the prevention of further bloodshed by the adjust- 
ment of the complications that have placed Great Britain 
and the South African Republic into a state of actual war. 
It is evident that President Kruger, up to the moment that 
preceded the opening of hostilities, believed, or affected to 
believe, that a conflict. would be averted by some action on 
the part of the United States in the part of an intermediary. 
It is known that the President has no desire whatever to 
take any action in the matter that may savor of discourtesy 
to Great Britain or that may suggest a desire on the part of 
the administration to interfere with the programme which 
the British cabinet has laid out for itself in South Africa. 
There is no immediate prospect that the United States will 
show any greater interest in South African affairs than it is 
now showing. 

Bod 


Tur Australian plan for preventing industrial strikes is 
arousing a great deal of interest in the United States. Hon. 
W. P. Reeves, the former minister of labor of New Zealand, 
who drafted the law which is now in effect in that colony, 
and which makes it obligatory upon employer and employee 
alike to submit their differences to a public tribunal for ad- 
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judication or adjustment, is now at Philadelphia as a dele- 
gate to the International Commercial Congress, now in 
session in that city. Mr. Reeves has explained the workings 
of the law of compulsory arbitration, as it is operated in New 
Zealand, and claims for it the greatest measure of success. 
An attempt is being made in Massachusetts to secure legisla- 
tion similar to that in force in New Zealand. In New York 
Mr. Reeves has impressed the public mind with his plan, 
and in Philadelphia the delegates to the International Con- 
gress have been devoting a considerable portion of their 
time to the study of the economic system that has placed the 
Australian colonies among the most prosperous Common- 
wealths of the modern world. The Congress, by the way, 
is attended by official representatives of most of the commer- 
cial nations in the world. 
we 


PresipeNt McKinitey made at Minneapolis last Thurs- 
day a declaration which has been regarded as an outline of 
the purposes of the administration with respect to the future 
of the Philippines. In speaking of the disposition of the 
archipelago, the President said : ‘‘ The future of the new pos- 
sessions is in the keeping of Congress, and Congress is the 
servant of the people. ‘That they will be retained under the 
benign sovereignty of the United States I do not permit my- 
self to doubt. That they will prove a rich and invaluable 
heritage I feel assured. That Congress will provide for 
them a government which will bring them blessings, which 
will promote their material interests as well as advance their 
people in the path of civilization and intelligence, I confi- 
dently believe. They will not be governed-as vassals or 
serfs or slaves. They will be given a government of liberty, 
regulated by law, honestly administered -without oppressive 
exaction, taxation without tyranny, justice without bribe, 
education without distinction of social conditions, freedom of 
religious worship, and protection in life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” The President’s journey through the 
West continues to be attended by remarkable demonstrations 
of enthusiasm and loyalty. 


ApmiraL Dewey last week visited the scenes of his early 
life in his native State of Vermont, and there received a 
homely welcome from his kinsmen and neighbors. One of 
the most notable demonstrations that have yet been accorded 
to the hero of Manila occurred in Boston. Admiral Dewey 
arrived in the metropolis of New England last Friday. On 
Saturday the State of Massachusetts, with the co-operation 
of the city of Boston, gave the admiral a formal reception, 
which is said to have been the most enthusiastic demonstra- 
tion in honor of a public personage that has been recorded 
in the history of the city. In spite of the admiral’s positive 
and emphatic announcement of his unwillingness to be con- 
sidered as a possible candidate for a nomination to the Presi- 
dency, his name continues to be mentioned in connection 
with the Presidential honor with something like systematic 
persistence. Many of the public speeches that were made in 
honor of the visiting admiral during his trip through New 
England touched pointedly upon the forbidden theme, and 
many newspapers continue to regard the sailor of Vermont as 
a political possibility of the near future. It is interesting to 
note that Hon. William C. Whitney of New York, who is 
credited with having secured the first nomination of ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland, is urging the eligibility of George Dewey as 
the Democratic nominee for chief executive. 


we 


As late as the beginning of last week leading British states- 
men announced publicly that a war in South Africa was by 
no means inevitable. The Duke of Devonshire’s cautious 
words of hope had hardly been transmitted over the cable 
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when the British foreign office received a communication 
from the Transvaal Republic demanding the withdrawal of 
the British troops from the frontiers of the republic, and set- 
ting October 11, at 5 p.M., as the latest time for the expres- 
sion of a compliance with, or rejection of, the demand. As 
could have been expected, the British government declined 
to accept the proposal advanced by the Boer diplomats. At 
' the time designated in the ultimatum, therefore, the diplo- 
matic phase of the South African dispute terminated, and a 
state of war between Great Britain and the Transvaal came 
into existence. The circumstance that the Transvaal, by 
the transmission of its ultimatum, placed itself in the appar- 
ent position of an aggressor, is regarded as a triumph for the 
diplomatic tact of Joseph Chamberlain, the colonial secre- 
tary, who, it must be said, had been exerting himself to 
insure this very result. On the other hand, Mr. Chamber- 
lain apparently was not prepared for the receipt of an ulti- 
matum at so early a date; and the action of President Kruger 
and his advisers found Great Britain in an incomplete state 
of preparation for actual warfare. 


& 


THERE is every indication that the war in South Africa, 
now that it is begun, will be a desperate one. Great Britain 
has every reason to feel that, in the light of events that cul- 
minated at Majuba Hill, British international standing is 
deeply involved in the war that is now being fought. The 
diplomats persist in regarding the present conflict as an at- 
tempt to determine whether South Africa shall be British or 
whether it shall be Dutch. Gen. Sir Redvers Buller, who 
sailed from London last Saturday to take supreme command 
of the British forces in South Africa, is a stern soldier, who 
is intimately acquainted with the political and strategic char- 
acter of the territory upon which he is to conduct military 
operations. In addition, he is a pronounced hater of the 
Boer and his doings, and promises to conduct the war with a 
vigor and a thoroughness that will settle the South African 
question definitely and permanently. Parliament, which 
opened its session last Tuesday, shows every disposition to 


regard Gen. Buller’s view of the situation as the proper one- 


for Britons to take, and will undoubtedly support the govern- 
ment in whatever measures it may see fit to take for the es- 
tablishment of British authority in South Africa. All the 
governing forces in London are apparently disposed to re- 
gard the war as an interest of the very highest importance to 
British political and military prestige. 


a 


Tue possibility of foreign pressure upon Great Britain, 
which might bring about an unexpected termination of the 
hostilities to the damage of Great Britain, is eagerly dis- 
cussed by the Continental press. Official Germany has been 
exceedingly careful to define in advance her position of abso- 
lute unwillingness to interfere in the quarrel. The German 
public, however, is bitterly hostile to Great Britain; and the 
entire press of the Fatherland, with the exception of the 
official organs of the government, is calling upon the chan- 
cellor to protect German interests in South Africa by inter- 
vening in behalf of the burghers. The French government, 
like that of Germany, is maintaining a most correct attitude 
of non-interference in the complications in South Africa; but 
public opinion in the French republic is so strongly anti- 
British that any attempt to tie Great Britain’s hand in South 
Africa would meet with the heartiest co-operation in Paris. 
The same strong, almost sweeping, undercurrent of feeling 
against Great Britain, and of incidental sympathy for the 
Boer cause, is to be found in every country on the Continent. 
A German diplomat summarized the situation clearly last 
Sunday, when he said, in an interview, that the intervention 
of the powers in South Africa would be made an assured 
fact by the initiatory action of any one of the great powers. 
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WHATEVER may be the danger of unexpected developments 
from a possible European agreement with respect to the 
war in Africa, a serious complication is arising in the Brit- 
ish possessions in South Africa. The Dutch element in Cape 
Colony and in Natal is asserting itself so strongly that mar- 
tial law has been proclaimed in many cities in both colonies, 
in order to prevent uprisings in favor of the enemy. A bit- 
ter cry of rage is to be heard at Cape Town because Mr. 
Schreiner, the premier, a man of Dutch extraction and strong 
pro-Boer sympathies, does not appear to the British resi- 
dents to be exerting himself to safeguard British interests in 
territory threatened by the Boer invaders. If the cable de- 
spatches from London are to be credited, feeling against the 
colonial cabinet is so strong at Cape Town that the ministers 
are hissed whenever they appear on the street; and a revolu- 
tion against the government in the capital of Cape Colony 
would by no means be a surprise of the first magnitude. To 
be sure, after a British corps of 50,000 regulars is landed in 
Cape Town, it is hardly to be presumed that the Boer minis- 
ters at Cape Town will be in a position to influence the des- 
tinies of the war; but their attitude at this time, when the 
British possessions in South Africa are guarded by a hand- 
ful of men, is exceedingly interesting to the war office at 
London. 

as 


THE social democratic’ party in Germany, which closed 
its congress last week, decided that its programme should 
remain just what it has been in the past. The organization 
will remain a class party, with the attainment of political 
supremacy as its aim. The political and parliamentary char- 
acter of the socialist movement was reaffirmed in a motion, 
which was carried with virtual unanimity, recognizing the 
value of combinations with the middle class for campaign 
purposes, and otherwise defining the socialist movement, by 
implication, as a movement in politics. One of the imme- 
diate aims of the party in the coming session of the Reichs- 
tag will be to prevent the passage of the kaiser’s bill 
prohibiting participation of workingmen in strikes, and the 
revocation of the laws governing the right of association. 
The last-mentioned piece of legislation has virtually placed 
the German socialists in the position of outlaws by giving 
the police power to scrutinize all combinations, social, politi- 
cal, or industrial, that may be formed among workingmen. 
The kaiser is so anxious to secure support in the Reichstag 
for some of his forthcoming measures of offence and defence 
that the socialists expect to hold the balance of power during 
the coming session, and to secure the concession of a large 
part of their demands. 


Brevities. 


The Anti-Jmperialist now claims a circulation of one hun- 
dred thousand copies. 


India will never be free in any high sense so long as child 
marriage is the custom. 


When doctrine is preached in the right manner, the people 
do not call it doctrine, but take it for the living truth. 


The aim of the church should be not to cut out the work 
of every one of its members, but to cut out every person for 
his work. 


It is affirmed that Dante had a daughter named Beatrice 
who took the veil, whether before or after her father’s death 
is not known. 


Suppose one man owned the whole earth. What would he 
do about it? Would all the rest of mankind be helpless in 
the presence of this one man? 
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To proselyte for mere sectarian advantage is a miserable 
business. To proclaim good tidings for the joy of the whole 
earth is a sublime vocation. 


There is 4n increasing number of intelligent experts who 
are saying that legislation concerning trusts should aim at 
regulation and not at prohibition. \ 


The mere giving of money seldom makes a man popular. 
By instinct the public passes judgment upon the giver and 
the gift. If the motive was mean, the return in praise and 
honor will be small. 


A chaplain may be the most useless man in the regiment, 
or, rightly gifted, he may be one of the most useful. A good 
chaplain excites such love and trust as are given to few 
ministers of religion elsewhere. 


In order to notify a certain number of its employees that it 
is six or seven o’clock in the morning, no manufacturing 
company has a right to startle and irritate a hundred thou- 
sand people by making harsh. sounds with a whistle, gong, 
siren, or other diabolical device run by steam. 


Richard Grant White invented the word “ heterophemy ” 
to indicate the blunder one makes when he thinks one word 
and writes down another. We wonder if that would be the 
right word to apply to the theologian who palters in a double 
sense. 


When the aim of a preacher in treating public policy is 
solely to do good, his hearers recognize the fact, and bless 
him, even while they differ. But the slightest alloy of self- 
assertion, of self-seeking, and wilfulness, destroys the effect. 
Differences immediately give rise to controversies. 


Rev. Lucian Clark, of Washington, has reinvented an old 
way of replying to sceptical writers. He says: ‘“ All books 
which antagonize the Bible and the Christian religion should 
be consigned to the flames. Do with them as the Ephesians 
who had practised curious arts did with their literature,— 
burn them.” Exactly! And if their wicked writers and all 
who talk heresy could be disposed of in like manner, how 
the saints would be edified with the smoke of their torment! 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Mimicries of Nature. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : 


Your correspondent’s question upon the above subject is 
certainly a profound one. But is it anything more than 
another and somewhat subtle form of the everlasting ques- 
tion about the existence of evil? Aside from the mimicry 
that is pure sport, all kinds of deception and lying are the 
means which weakness takes to evade danger. In other 
words, deception is the adjustment of timid and feeble intelli- 
gences in order to escape evil. The insect tries to put on a 
shade of color which shall say adsum to the eye of the 
threatening bird. The slave invents a lie to defer a whip- 
ping. The deceptions in nature match the fact of ugly 
claws, sharp teeth, and birch withes. If there is cruelty in 
the world, there must be lies. 

Do we, however, say, because beasts and men are cruel, 
that God is therefore cruel? Do we say, because animals de- 
ceive and men tell falsehoods, that God is not true? I am 
manifested in my little child, who inherits my nature. The 
child trips and falls; he fails in his lessons; he misspells 
words. Does this mean that I trip and fall and misspell 
words? God also is manifested in the insect, the bird is the 
little child. Without the power, the intelligence, and the in- 
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forming life of God, the creature could not exist. But the 
tiny creature’s feebleness, the dulness of his understanding, 
the narrowness of his sympathy, is not a revelation of God. 
On the contrary, it reveals how much the creature lacks of 
the fulness of God. A little power, a mere gleam of intelli- 
gence, and an inchoate conscience involve greed, falsehood, 
and violence. But infinite. power, intelligence, and love act- 
ing together satisfy our souls with goodness. In short, when 
we see only the finite,— a partial manifestation of God,— we 
feel a lack. Our sense of evil is in reality the demand of 
our souls for the living God. CARE: Ds 


The Man with the Hoe. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


As I read “The Man with the Hoe” in AcClure’s for 
May of this year, and viewed the accompanying illustration, 
I was vividly reminded of the large number of pictures I had 
seen by the artist Millet, and the large number of beings who 
might well have been original models for his great works, and 
whom I had not only seen, but lived among. I recalled the 
women in his “ Gleaners,’”’ in the Louvre, pacing to and fro 
over their fields of grain, at the end of harvest time; during 
other long days raking, mowing, weeding, hoeing, gathering 
fagots by the side of the men or in their place—and bear- 
ing children. The “ Man with the Hoe” is the son of such 
a woman, stupefied by his pre-natal inheritance of drudgery — 
sometimes blessed, sometimes soul-wearying — and by his own ‘| 
cramped mind and crooked body. A grown man, with the 
face of Millet’s “‘Man with the Hoe,” cannot but be “a 
menace.” A grown man, a citizen — brutal, ignorant, stu- 
pid with the stupor his mothers and fathers for hundreds of 
years have passed down to him. 

To my mind, Prof. Markham looked at this figure with the 
eyes of an educator, in a country such as ours, where we 
have so near our heart the danger of government by brutal, un- 
intelligent men. He pleaded forhim. Educate this “ brother 
to the axe,” he is a man! Enlighten him, so that he will keep 
his “jaw” in a position denoting knowledge and control! 
Not foolishly, so his work will become distasteful to him, but 
so that ¢Arough and amid his labor he may gain a glimpse of 
beauty, so that he may not live only to dig with a hoe, to eat, 
and to produce his kind. Were this a beast, then nothing 
could be said; for, as a beast, it would be his lot only to 
labor his long day, and then to die. But is he not a man? 
Aman! And, like the rest in his republic home, has not he 
and such as he the right to say, “ I help to govern!” Look! 
Study that face, and ask, “Would I have this ‘thing’ to 
govern me?” 

That Prof. Markham meant in any wise to reflect upon the 
dignity of labor, I cannot see, or that he had the most re- 
mote intention of drawing a picture of our American farmer 
or of casting aspersions upon any tiller of the soil, but that 
he desired to cry out against the brutalizing conditions which 
go to produce such men as Millet’s “‘ Man with the Hoe,” 
no matter in what country they be found. That the majority 
of us are in some degree responsible for the present condi- 
tions in this world of ours, though probably individually 
powerless against the evils, is, perhaps, not too much to say. 
It is going to be a long while before a sufficient number of 
similarly-minded men become banded together to move even 
this one country toward that altrurian condition where the 
good of the whole shall materially influence the environments 
of the individual. But let us cry out for that better day, 
say I, not inciting to the revolution of arms, but to the revo- 
lution of minds, which shall fathom the mystery of right . 
living, and shall, with God’s aid, fashion the life of the man 
to its true relation with his fellows. 

ELsiE WHITMAN. 
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In October. 


Bright autumn days, the dying year’s last gift, 
Like ripe fruit garnered up by careful hands, 
Oh, stay! nor, like impatient swallows, lift 
Your wings to bear you to soft southern lands. 


These fallen leaves I tread with scarce a pang, 
Remembering all their kindly summer shade 
(How here the music of the thrushes rang) : 
- Though leaves may wither, memories will not fade. 


These rocks, so cold and bare to other eyes, 
Are written o’er and o’er; and, as I read, 

Old scenes, old friends, on either hand arise, 
And bid me on my onward course God-speed. 


For onward still through autumn days I toil, 

Though storms may break on homesteads white with snow ; 
Though wintry Death should lay me in the soil, 

My soul, a migrant bird, would heavenward go. 


— Beatrix L. Tollemache. 


In Search of the Russian Unitarians.—The Molokains. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


III. 


Before reaching Novoros-sisck, I had about determined to 
leave the boat there and proceed overland the rest of the 
way. ‘There is now from Rostov to Vladikavkas good rail 
connection. A branch road from Novoros-sisck taps this 
main line. Once a day a train starts from Novoros-sisck, 
and, if the traveller has engaged in advance his seat in the 
diligence which crosses the Caucasus Mountains, he can go 
straight through to Tiflis, although the journey is a fatiguing 
one and occupies from three and a half to four days. On 
the other hand, one may continue down the coast to Batoum, 
and there take rail over the “ lesser’ Caucasus to Tiflis. 

My English acquaintance, who knew something of the 
Russian language, was going on to Baku via Vladikavkas 
and Tiflis; and it was because I desired to journey with him 
that I felt so loath to keep on by sea to Batoum. However, 
that proved the wiser thing for me to do; and the way I 
ascertained the fact was in this wise. 

At Sevastopol a Russian officer, as I supposed, though he 
proved afterward to be connected with the agricultural 
department, came on board; and, on retiring to my cabin, I 
found that we had the same state-room. Being able to 
show him some little kindness on the voyage, we became 
fairly well acquainted, and through the medium of the 
German language talked quite a little about American and 
Russian affairs. In the course of our conversations I 
alluded to Colorado and California, and described as best I 
could our irrigating system. As the vessel we were on was 
the Czarevitch George (named after the Grand Duke 
Imperial, who had recently died), it was easy, in one of our 
talks, to allude to the young man’s death and the fact that he 
had died in the arms of a Molokain woman. 

“Ah! I know some of these Molokains well,” interjected 
my Russian room-mate. “ They are excellent agriculturists ; 
and, if you are so interested in what can be done on new soil 
and in a climate similar to your own Colorado, you should 
visit one or two of their settlements near Tiflis.” 

I almost gasped, “That is exactly what I do want”; but, 
restraining myself, I inquired further about these so-called 
Molokains, and drew forth from him much valuable informa- 
tion and of exactly the character I needed. Further, and of 
his own volition, he promised to give me a little note of 
introduction to a certain , who lived not far from Tiflis, 
saying, “If you know him, he will show you about his own 
farm; and you can go to the village of where there is 
much good work being done,” 
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On reaching Batoum, I first made my way to our Amer- 
ican consul, who welcomed me most cordially and facilitated 
my movements in every possible way. Batoum in 1876-77 
was still in Turkish territory, and one can even now see 
where the Turkish outposts were placed by Dervish Pasha in 
1877. At that time Batoum was a miserable, dirty little vil- 
lage, as unwholesome and dreary as any human habitation 
on the coast. To-day it has grown into a very respectable- 
looking town. Sidewalks of asphaltum are being laid, the 
streets improved, the water supply comes from the moun- 
tains, and large sums are expended upon the harbor and 
piers. Much of course needs to be done. There is still 
plenty of mud and dirt, but no more so than in parts of 


Mobile and New Orleans; and the outskirts are not a bit 


worse than, say, those of Montgomery, Ala. If a tourist is 
inclined to be nervous, it is just as well for him perhaps to 
avoid the piers after dark. Such a lot of precious scoun- 
drels — Turks, Armenians, Greeks, Caucasians, and Levan- 
tines —I have never seen. The riffraff of the East is drawn 
to this new commercial centre. The town itself, though, is: 
as orderly and as well conducted, so far as I could observe 
in the five days I was there, as almost any seaport town 
along the New England coast. 

Batoum on the Black Sea is connected with Baku on the 
Caspian by the Trans-Caucasian Railway. The difference 
between Batoum and Tiflis is a little over 250 miles. The 
road winds its-way up the sinuous valley of the river Rion to 
the ridge of the lesser Caucasus, then it slowly and care- 
fully begins to descend along the valley of the river Kur. The 
highest point of the road is some 3,200 feet. This “ divide” 
produces a great difference in climate. During those Au- 
gust days I spent in Batoum I was in a perpetual steam 
bath. Passing over to Tiflis, I found the climate very similar 
to that around Pueblo, Col., in summer. 


_Where can one see a more picturesque sight than at the- 


railway station in Batoum? I was to leave for Tiflis on the 
9 P.M. train, and at the station it seemed to me that human 
beings from every quarter of the globe had congregated. 
Walking up and down the station platform was a Circas- 
sian in full orange dress. Following him, a Persian with 
black astrakhan conical cap and black coat, then a Turk, 
then some high Moslem dignitary, surrounded by his escort, 
each wearing the well-known Oriental red fez. ‘Two or three 
orthodox Greek priests, in full purple robes and wearing 
great silver crosses about their necks, were standing near the 
doorway ; while interspersed in oddest jumble were Armenians, 
Russian soldiers, native porters, railway officials, European 
tourists, and the Georgian peasantry, all more or less ex- 
cited, talking, gesticulating, eating, kissing friends good-by, 
bowing in most ceremonious ways, and waving hands and 
handkerchiefs out of the window fully ten minutes before the 
train actually pulled out of the station. 

Let me stop just here in my narration to tell something of 
the present condition of the Molokains, and how it happens 
that so large a number of them are living at the present day 
in the Trans-Caucasus region. Incertain articles written for 
the Register (February, 1899) I gave a brief history of the 
rise and growth of the Doukhoborts and Molokains. Not 
to repeat what I wrote then, I will only say here that, though 
these two liberal sects were acquainted with persecution dur- 
ing the time of Paul I., yet it remained for the first Nicholas 
to exceed in cruelty anything which had been known before. 
Because the Molokains, along with their heretical brethren, 
would not bear arms, they were treated as though guilty of 
treason, brutally whipped, thrown into prison, their goods 
confiscated, and hundreds of them sentenced to hard labor in 
the Siberian mines. No one nor all of these punishments 
combined could break their spirit nor make them waver in 
their religious opinions. 
living in the Taurida province were banished to the Trans- 
Caucasus; and following along, in a more or less spasmodic 
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At last ten thousand Doukhoborts ~ 


. 
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fashion, the Molokains by imperial order were also banished 
to the same region. Although it was not allowed to these 
Molokains to have churches of their own, yet under the en- 
lightened reign of Alexander II. the government did not pre- 
vent them from meeting peaceably together, and for a time 
their numbers grew rapidly. An unused building in one of 
the villages was usually rented as a meeting-place; and on 
Sunday the Molokain farmers living near by would assemble 
together, the women sitting on one side, the men on the other. 
Without any special preliminary the reader or elder would 
arise in his black mantle and deliver a prayer, then would fol- 
low the reading of certain passages from the Bible, after 
which, either in recitation or as a song, some psalm (or 
psalms) would be sung. Now and again there would be a 
sermon, though not always. At the conclusion of the simple 
service, the men would kiss each other, then the women would 
kiss each other. It was customary for the men to wear their 
hair long and go unshaved, and certain differences of dress 
marked them off from their neighbors as a peculiar people. 
When Alexander III. came to the throne, a species of petty 
and underhand persecution commenced. In so far as it was 
possible, the Molokains were separated into smaller com- 
munities. Only a dozen families perhaps were allowed to 
live in one town, or, possibly, not over half a dozen. More 
and more effort was made by the orthodox clergy to convert 
them to the Russian Church; and apostates, happily very 
few, were treated with great favor. On the other hand, the 
Molokains were not allowed to convert any outside persons to 
their way of thinking, and were strictly enjoined from teach- 
ing or preaching in public. . 

“Yes, I can arrange a meeting for you,” said Mr. Fas 
“if you are willing to take the responsibility. You must 
be at my house at nine o’clock. Don’t ride, but walk, and 
don’t tell any one where you are going.” 

“ All right,” I answered. ‘You will have there a Molo- 
kain preacher?” 

“ He will come at ten.” 

It was far out on the outskirts of the town where we were 
to meet; and, as I had such slight knowledge of the place, I 
started early. I had a creepy sort of sensation as I wan- 
dered along the dark street. There were no lamp-lights, and 
the blackness of the night was only relieved by a slight 
moon in its first quarter. Now and again I stumbled over 
rocks or put my foot into little puddles of water; and, when- 
ever I saw a human being, I stood still, and waited for him 
to pass by. 

Arrived at the house, the door opened to my first knock ; 
and the owner, without a word, took me into an inner cham- 


ber, closing the door immediately afterward. Then, excus- 


ing himself, he went out to see that all was safe and that no 
one had seen me enter. On returning in a few moments, he 
told me briefly the life history of this particular Molokain I 
was about to meet, and why he needed, just now, to take 
such seemingly unnecessary precautions. 

“While we are waiting,” he continued, “suppose you 
draw up a series of questions, such as you would like to ask. 


Then I can study them, and know better how to put this 


matter in Russian to the Molokain who is coming.” 

After reflecting for some little time, I passed over to my 
acquaintance who was to act as interpreter a paper contain- 
ing the following ten questions : — 

1. Do you or do any of the Molokains wish to come to 
America? 

2. How many Molokains are there in this Trans-Caucasus 
region ? 

3. Have you any written literature? 

4. Do you want any literature from us? If so, what? 

5. Is there any one among you who has special authority 
(like a bishop) with whom we can correspond? 

6. I have heard that the religious basis upon which you 
rest your belief is that God is.a Spirit and they that worship 
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him must worship-him in spirit and in truth, Is this cor- 
rect? 

7. Do you have regular church aetna ? 

8. If so, how are your churches supported? 

g. Are you persecuted under the present administration or 
do you enjoy more liberty now than under Alexander III.? 

1o. Are you growing in numbers or the reverse? 

“ There,” I said, “that will do for a start. He won’t want 
to sit and be questioned all through the night. If you can get 
me information on those ten points, I shall be deeply 
grateful.” 


For the Christian Register. 
Do you Remember ? 


BY MARY HOWE TOTTEN. 


When dear friends, long by distance parted, 
Meet once again to count the vanished years, 
What joy is theirs, what eager, happy greeting, 
What tender laughter, trembling close to tears ! 
How, stilled at last 
The joyous tumult, fondly to the past 
Their thoughts are turned; and, deep in converse, they 
Sit quiet, while with beaming looks they say, 
“ Do you remember ?”” 


I think ’twill be so when the morning, 
The new world sunrise, melts the mists of this, 
And loved, familiar faces throng about us 
While we stand rapt and lost in purest bliss. 
“ What! you are here? 
And you, old friend! And you, long lost and dear!” 
And turning, radiant as a child at play, 
To one and to another we shall say, 
“Do you remember?” 


The Theology of Civilization.* 


BY REV, CHARLES F. DOLE. 


Perhaps there never was a time since man began to think 
when the problems of life for the individual, for society, for 
the State, for the future of humanity, seemed more tremen- 
dous than they appear at the close of the nineteenth century, 
as we take a long look ahead into the new times. There is 
seething unrest; there is doubt of the sanctions of religion ; 
there is a sense of coming change; there is suspicion that 
premises and foundations, once unquestioned, are now per- 
haps undermined; there is challenging of existing institu- 
tions, social, economical,” ecclesiastical. Are the present 
institutions such as the world will continue to find use for? 
There is dread mingled with hope. What possible revolu- 
tions may not impend, setting the old order aside? ‘The 
current forms of religion count millions of votaries. How 
firm a grip have they upon men ’s hearts and consciences? 
Do they succeed in giving weary men rest, comfort, and in- 
spiration? How far do they content and satisfy thoughtful 
minds? How strong a leverage do they offer for ethical 
and social uplifting? Is religion losing its hold upon the 
modern world? Is that most noble of all forms of religion, 
Christianity, proving inadequate to new needs, intellectual and 
humanitarian? Or, rather, is man about to take a new grip 
upon the substance of religion? Is he dissatisfied with the 
husks, because a new appetite for reality is now possessing 
him? 

These are great questions. Many are asking them. Who 
is so shallow as not to care how they are answered? Who im- 
agines that it makes no difference in the actual lives of men, 
in their conduct, in their sense of values, in their peace of 
mind, in their happiness, courage, and cheerfulness, in the 
subsoil of their lives, in their friendships and their patriotism, 


* From the Introduction of a forthcoming book to be published by T, Y. Crowell & Co. 
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how these questions are answered, whether in positive or 
negative terms? Who can dream that the man out of whose 
life the sense of a living God or the hope of immortality has 
passed away can be the same as the man who, surveying all 
life with fearless eyes, rests his soul on a mighty and satis- 
factory conviction that , 


*« God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world ”? 


This book is sent out in the faith that many readers will 
be sure to care for the momentous subjects which our age is 
set to confront and solve. There can be no sound political, 
social, or economical structure that does not rest on a re- 
ligious foundation. Upon a score of puzzling problems— 
about the suffrage, about rights and liberties, about the 
treatment of the men of black skins and brown skins, about 
colonies and dependencies, about the place and functions of 
labor unions, about education, about prisons and crime, 
about temperance and the future of the home—we shall not 
only be likely to build after more enduring plans, for having 
a foothold upon the far-reaching lines of a religious founda- 
tion, but, what is even more important, we shall be sure to 
come to every one of these practical problems with a certain 
temper and attitude that we could not bring to them without 
a religion. These questions are to be solved in an atmos- 
phere of courage, hope, confidence, and a large humanity. 
The shadows around them are dissipated in the light that 
shines out of a genuine faith in God. The shadows darken 
in a world where no religion is. 

My earliest thinking about religion started with a convic- 
tion that seems to me like an axiom. It is that, just so far 
as religion has any value, it cannot fear the most searching 
and candid inquiry. How can any reality be hurt by men’s 
questions? Do we fear the test of the assayer’s retort for 
our gold ore? Do we shrink from the art critic’s examination 
of a genuine masterpiece? Do we need a lawyer’s special 
plea to justify our love for our mothers? 

Surely, no man understands any subject of human interest 
and importance unless he knows all its sides and aspects. 
He cannot be a good engineer without knowing the possi- 
bilities of mischief and destruction that lie in his engine and 
in the force of steam. He cannot be a good pilot and know 
nothing of the reefs at the entrance to the harbor. As the 
old proverb says, “ Everything has two handles.”’ How can 
I be sure that I hold the thing by the right handle till I have 
taken pains to see what the other handle will do? How can 
a man be permanently happy as long as there remains a 
supposed skeleton, in any dark closet of the house, in his 
thought? What is right? What is true? What view takes 
in all the facts? 
truth. Human action need not be any less earnest, humane, 
and efficient after once we have shaped our course by asking 
these questions. 

I have written for busy men and women, in a busy world. 
I have therefore endeavored to put the greatest thoughts, the 
ripe fruitage of the thinking and living of many generations, 
into the compass of a little book. I do not dare to call this 
my own thinking. I have listened to the voices of a noble 
company of thinkers and teachers. What is any modern man 
but the inheritor of the treasured wisdom of ages? And yet, 
the more transparently clear this wisdom is, the more easy 
it becomes to express its essence in a single volume. | 

I am aware that it is venturesome to use the word “ theol- 
ogy” in my title. Men may be interested in religion; but 
can they be interested in theology? I shall try to recall the 
word to its proper meaning. There is a basis of sound 
thought in religion. This basis of thought is theology. 
There is no reason, because the name has been abused, why 
we should deny the reality. If it has been imagined that 
theology is for the few, while religion is for the many, I shall 
try to show that in the true sense a good theology is.a neces- 
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sity to all sane minds. Theology is simply that aspect of 
religion which appéals to the réason of man, and in fact, by 
means of this appeal, commands his lasting reverence. 

- I believe that the time for religious controversy has passed. 
We have reached a point, through the labor of many thinkers, 
where we can now see the harmony of views that once 
seemed to be contradictory, and can therefore offer a broad 
and fresh interpretation, both ethical and uplifting, and more 


_satisfactory to the conscience and to the intellect than 


any previous interpretation. Brought up in the traditions of 
the religion of early New England, familiar with the tre- 
mendous thoughts and searching experiences of a rigid 
“ orthodoxy,” going out to live in the larger world, where all 
religions and philosophies compete, the Christianity of my 
childhood has seemed to take on a large, beautiful, and uni- 
versal form, in which no element of sound thought, genuine 
feeling, or ennobling memory is left out. It is no longer 
exclusive of aught that has helped men in other forms of 
faith. It puts up no barriers against the devout Jew, the 
honest Parsee, the friendly Buddhist or Confucian. If this 
is a growing world, it is not too much to expect that no form 
of Christianity since Jesus taught, and no form of theism 
since men began to think, could be so practical and workable 
as the new form which comes to us at the dawn of a new 
century,—the inheritance of all the ages. 


Thank God. 


Thank God for Joy! 

For glad, sweet thoughts that flood the soul and spring 
Lark-like into the sky to soar and sing; 

For kindly airs that woo to bud and fiower 

Thy dormant being, and awake new power 

With each new morn; new purposes that bring 

To heart and soul their full and just employ. 

Thank God for Joy! 


And, oh, thank him for Pain, 

That shuts thee in in silence! Wait and know 
The rain that breaks the blossom, and lays low 
The fair green stalk, doth nourish e’en in grief 
The being’s root, of future bud and leaf 

The guaranty: so shalt thou surely grow 

To fairer heights, to nobler powers attain. 
Thank God for Pain. 


— C. W. Bronson, in New Vork Observer. 


Unitarianism in the Rome of Japan. 


BY CLAY MACCAULEY. 


The Unitarian mass meetings held early in August in 
Kyoto, which religiously is named “the Rome of Japan,” 
are of sufficient importance to receive notice among the 
Register’s readers. A friend, in writing to me of them, says, 
«Every one declares that the meetings were the most signifi- 
cant ones ever held in Kyoto and perhaps in Japan.” What 
entitles them to this exceptional distinction? The charac- 
ters and positions of the men conducting them, the public 
attention they received, the thought proclaimed, and the 
environment of the venture. This was not the first time that 
the Unitarian gospel had been heard in Kyoto. Nine years 
ago representatives of the American Unitarian Association 
held large and useful conferences there. But the speakers 
then were foreigners, and by far the larger part of their 
auditors were indifferent idlers or curiosity seekers. This 
time the ‘speakers were all Japanese; men of reputation, 
men of experience such as almost all pioneers and leaders in 
religious progress must undergo; men whose freedom had 
been purchased with great prices; men who had been hon- 
ored in religious bodies from which their new belief had 
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forced them into painful and costly notoriety. And the aud- 
itors this time were in large part sincere seekers after truth, 
and in large part, too, former aggrieved associates and stu- 
dents of two of the leaders of the gathering. 

Two meetings, on successive days, were held. At the 
first meeting more than twenty-six hundred persons. were 
present. At the second meeting the large hall of the Gzon- 
Keran was crowded far beyond any comfort to the listeners. 
The leaders of the occasion were our Messrs. Saji, Murai, 
Kishimoto, Abe, Hirai, Agasawara, Toyosaki, and Noguchi. 
Mr. Kanda, the secretary of the Japan Unitarian Association, 
unfortunately could not leave Tokyo at the time. In the 
Register of August 3d I gave some account of the pasts of 
most of these gentlemen. They are all gentlemen and schol- 
ars, some of them having had national reputations before 
taking membership in the Unitarian fellowship. The excep- 
tional past prominence in Buddhism of Messrs. Hirai and Saji 
is the occasion of whatever unpleasant accompaniments there 
were to the notable success of the meetings, Indeed, the 
great source of the disturbances that were part of the even- 
ings was the fact that at that time Mr. Hirai made his first 
public appearance in Kyoto among his former fellow-Buddh- 
ists as an adherent of Unitarianism. Kyoto, be it remem- 
bered, is the ecclesiastical head centre of Japanese Buddhism, 
and abounds in temples, priests, and priest students to an 
extent not the fact in any other city in the empire. 

Mr. Murai, writing to me of the meetings, says: ‘“ Mr. 
Saji made the opening address, and explained in a plain, in- 
teresting. manner what Unitarianism stands for. Not asingle 
voice was raised against him from beginning to end. Mr. 
Noguchi then made a stirring address, attacking most severely 
the spirit and conduct of the present-day Buddhists. He 
was followed by Mr. Ogasawara, on the ‘Responsibility of 
Gentlemen,’ who moved his audience deeply. In spite of 
the fact that there were many rascals in the audience, who 
came with no other purpose than to disturb speakers, and 
who were very noisy while Messrs. Noguchi and Ogasawara 
were speaking, both these gentlemen came through success- 
fully. I then spoke on the ‘Social Aspect of Christianity,’ 
and had a very quiet hearing throughout. Then Mr. Hirai 
spoke. For the last few weeks almost every day and night he 
had been called upon by many of his old Buddhist friends to 
learn why he had become a Unitarian. Most of them re- 
garded him as a traitor, and determined to attack him accord- 
ingly. More than half of the audience had come to hear 
what Mr. Murai would have to say for himself. His sub- 
ject was the ‘Social Spirit of Buddhism.’ He spoke for 
more than an hour, but from the moment he appeared he re- 
ceived abuse. He was perfectly calm and self-possessed, 
and spoke with courage and as a gentleman. With his 
speech we intended to close the meeting; but the audience 
would not go, and waited for more. So Mr. Abe spoke for 
about half an hour on the ‘Religious Aspect of Socialism,’ 
a charming address, listened to with sympathetic apprecia- 
tion. The meeting was then closed. 

“ The next night’s meeting was, perhaps, even more success- 
ful. -Mr. Hirai made the first speech. He spoke on the 
‘Historical and Doctrinal Phases of Unitarianism,’ emphasiz- 
ing the Unitarian conception of God. He was well listened 
to, and often applauded. Mr. Toyozaki followed him on 
‘Modern Great Ideas, and their Influence upon European 
Civilization.’ He spoke of the great ideas of Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, Humanity, and Association. Being 
a clear, strong, and earnest speaker, he soon commanded the 
attention and sympathy of the audience, and ‘deeply impressed 
it. Mr. Abe then took for his subject ‘ Freedom of Thought.’ 
We all think that his speech was the best of the evening. It 
charmed every one. Noone dared criticise him. Mr. Kishi- 
moto then began to speak on ‘The Religion of the Future,’ 
but he was suffering so much from throat trouble that he 
could not reach many in the great audience. | He shortly 
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gave way to Mr. Ogasawara, who made a brief but exciting 
address on ‘ Civilization and Poverty.’ Then Mr. Saji took 
for a subject ‘ Confession of my Faith.’ He has many Buddh- 
istic acquaintances, who have become his enemies since he 
accepted Unitarianism. He took up his theme, expecting 
opposition. So it was. Words of attack and noisy hand- 
clappings met him. He spoke no longer than about half an 
hour; but, toward the latter part of his speech, people became 
quiet, and listened attentively. After Mr. Saji’s address I 
was urged to close the meeting. I obeyed, and madea short, 
sweeping speech on Unitarian ideas in ‘Social Reform.’ 
Fortunately, I was listened to without any hostility. 

‘We have good reason to believe that we have made the 
people of Kyoto understand the real spirit and principle of 
Unitarianism, and that we have gained many good and sym- 
pathetic friends. Mr. Hirai remaining here, we hope that he 
will reap a good harvest. 

“ For the last month I have been travelling ; and, wherever 
Igo, I meet with people who sympathize with our liberal 
Christianity. The prospect of the Unitarian movement is 
very great, and I realize with a new sense the promise of Jesus, 
that it is the Father’s good pleasure to give his children the 
kingdom.” 

Since the Kyoto meetings, letters by the hundred have 
come to the headquarters at Tokyo, indicating a very wide- 
spread and active interest in the faith we are seeking to 
arouse among this people. On the other hand, our friend 
Mr. Hirai has been subjected to so much opposition and 
persecution from his former Buddhist associates that he has 
been forced out of the temple in which he lived with a rela- 
tive, and must now in large measure begin his work anew. 

I have before me a copy of the Ayogaku Hochi, or “ Relig- 
ious Reporter,” of Kyoto, of August 3, which, after describ- 
ing the addresses at our meetings, says: “The disturbances 
were made by Buddhist monks. Among them we saw some 
well-known priests. As acts of ‘frogs living in the bottom of 
a well,’ there is nothing strange in what they did; but, as 
acts of religious leaders in the present age, we are very sorry 
for their barbarism.” The editor comments further: “In 
this age of Meiji 32 [the year date according to present 
Japanese custom, J/ezzi means “Enlightened Peace” 
Buddhists are a bigot race. They seek nothing but to cover 
up the light of truth. Pity ’tis that the Great Law (Buddh- 
ism) is eaten by such worms as devour the lion’s heart. 
At the Unitarian Conference we found these facts to be true. 
The speakers there are all well-known personalities of the 
present times, having ardent religious devotion, having, rather 
than cast off their original faith, sought to purify our religious 
world and to bring about universal social welfare. Such 
gentlemen are always rare. The audiences were composed 
almost wholly of professed Buddhists, who ought to be 
gentlemen, like the speakers who addressed them. But they 
sought only to disturb the speakers, and not to hear what 
their principles or conclusions might be. They seem to us 
just like jinrikisha men, or cart-drivers. Their ignorance is 
pitiable, and their barbarism absurd. Ah! these Buddhists 
at this public assembly insulted all Buddhists. We are 
mortified at such a degradation of Kyoto Buddhism, and can- 
not speak of it further.’”” The reference to the worms in the 
lion’s heart is to a growing impotence in the kingly beast, 
and death from within at last. Such the condition and 
fate of Buddhism to-day. 

I am glad to be able to tell the friends of the Japan Mis- 
sion of the Kyoto meetings,— a notable sign of the progress 
of Unitarianism among the Japanese. Our cause is now in 
the hearts and hands of some of the ablest and most devoted 
of Japanese thinkers and workers. It is a very well-grounded 
hope that the faith, money, and work devoted by American 
Unitarians to the welfare of this people is promising an 
ample return in the guiding place it is taking in their best 
progress, 
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For the Christian Register. 


Strength. 


BY MARY WOODWARD-WEATHERBEE. 


He looked for some strong arm to lean upon: 
Of one who learned life’s riddle, and could climb 
Through his philosophy to truth sublime; 

Who past the regions of pale doubt could lead, 
And in one’s weakness be its strength indeed. 


Not in such wise comes strength to any soul; 
*Twixt thine own being and the Infinite 

There is no separation ; prove thy might; 

Rest thee in God, and life’s full stream of power 
For thee shall flow resistless every hour. 


Doing or Being. 


BY REV. ELI FAY. 


From making the acceptance of theological doctrines the 
standard of Christian character, many in the various Protes- 
tant denominations, many in our own, have gone to the 
opposite extreme, and are now saying in almost so many 
words, ‘‘ Believe as you like, but d,”—a natural reaction 
from the first extreme, “Do as you like, but de/eve.” In- 
deed, the most popular current declaration of religion is, Do! 
feed the hungry, clothe the destitute, succor the needy, be a 
brother to humanity,— a species of instructions which, with 
a modicum of religious truth, utterly ignores the only feature 
of it that has ever mightily moved the heart of the world. 
Yet the object of this paper is to show that, as a religious 
principle for the production and fertilization of the stanch- 
est and noblest character, it is radically defective. It utterly 
subverts the axiom on which religion, in the largest and rich- 
est sense, must rest; namely, deimg is more than doing. 
Abou Ben Adhem has been highly esteemed as an embodi- 
ment of generous impulses. But, as a saint, a moral hero, a 
man who knows of the ways of God with the soul, he has 
never ranked with the man who has uncomplainingly borne 
pain, privation, and exceeding hardship, performed duty 
when it cost blood, and, finally, without a murmur or a fear 
faced death, trusting all'to God. When Horace Mann had 
been informed by his physician that he could not live more 
than two or three hours, his immediate reply was, ‘‘ Then let 
a cheerful, grateful prayer be offered.” It is not intimated 
that “ dying grace” miraculously descended upon Mr. Mann. 
On the contrary, and as a necessary part of the argument, it 
is assumed that his state of mind, his complete persuasion 
that all was well, his unwavering faith that even under such 
circumstances a soul may trust in the love and care of the 


heavenly Father,—in short, a conspicuous feature of his — 


character that made him wat he was, an indomitable moral 
hero,—was directly attributable to a train of thought which 
he had cherished, a mental and spiritual condition superin- 
duced by mental and spiritual discipline, and which could 
have resulted from the performance of charitable work no 
more than a genius for invention could have been produced 
by the study of music. ‘There is natural law in the spiritual 
world, and there is spiritual law in the natural world; and 
one of these laws is that there is obvious connection. between 
cause and effect. But between the most faithful and loving 
performance of charitable work and the indwelling spirit 
which animates a life like that of Mr. Mann, there is no 
obvious connection. 

Being is vastly more, vastly grander, than doing,— a fact 
which Unitarians ought not to be slow to perceive or reluc- 
tant to acknowledge, as Unitarianism rests on or springs 
from the conviction of the sacredness and inherent wealth 
-of being. We are awe-struck before the magnitude and 
grandeur of creation; and yet God, the Infinite Spirit, the 
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All-pervading Intelligence, the All-animating Life, the All- 
enriching Life, is far more and greater than all he has ever 
said or done. The same is true of Christ and of every 
human being —not only as cause is more and greater than 
effect, but chiefly as conscious, personal existence, a self- 
contained, self-ordering ego, is the transcendent wonder, as 
in that scale mere things shrivel and fade. What are cata- 
racts, mountains, or blazing suns, in comparison with con- 
scious personality? Excepting the name of God, the pronoun 
“Tis the most pregnant, the most awe-inspiring word in 
our vocabulary. It is remarkable that it is used so fre- 
quently, even flippantly, as it almost implies presumption 
bordering upon audacity. Who can use the little pronoun, 
and not experience a sort of pride, a delightful shudder at 
his vital centre, so awful are the heights to which it rises, 
the incalculable breadths over which it sweeps, the depths of 
being which it often fathoms? True, an infant may use the 
pronoun without the slightest comprehension of its meaning 
or the wonders of personality which speak through it. But 
how different when a great soul uses it! Think of what it 
implied when Gladstone or Bismarck or the emperor of all the 
Russias said “I.” Indeed, can we even imagine the inevi- 
table and perfectly legitimate self-consciousness that would 
be implied if God should use the familiar word? What 
would it mean — or, rather, what would it not mean — if from 
out the immensities of time and space, and knowledge and 
power and omnipresence and personal allness the Godhead 
implies, the wonderful word were used inclusively? Could 
we endure its sensible pronunciation, even whispered through 
space? for though, as we have said, the thoughtless use of 
the word seems flippant, almost profane, yet a measure of 
self-consciousness would not only be inevitable, it would be 
entirely creditable. It cannot be possible for God to think 
of himself as less or other than God; and thus thinking of 
himself, thus knowing himself, he must be the personification 
of absolute serenity, satisfaction, joy,— the very acme of per- 
sonal existence. ; 

A truly great man is under no obligation even to attempt 
to think of himself as a novice. He could not do it if he 
would. Humility is not stupidity; and, therefore, it cannot 
ignore facts. Indeed, conscious selfhood, vastly above 
mere conceit, is too God-like to be ignored: it is to be in- 
tensely enjoyed. The strongest possible inducement to ac- 
quire knowledge, to toil arduously and persistently for a 
thorough education, is that it means actual personal enlarge- 
ment and enrichment,— vast improvement in the individual 
consciousness. It expands the ego, magnifies indefinitely 
the little pronoun,— an experience that occasions a perfectly 
laudable pride, an ineffable satisfaction, when mere business 
success and official station and the huzzas of the multitude 
would seem cheap and tame, and solely because Jeing is 
vastly more than dozmg, or any other of its accessories. 

Many years ago, when a dollar was worth two or three 
times as much as it is to-day, and within an hour after a 
young friend, of an exceptionally large and attractive mould 
and of keen and creditable appreciations, had taken his 
diploma on graduating from college, I put to him the follow- 
ing question, ‘Mr. Hathaway, were it possible for you to 
sell for cash in hand the impression which this college has 
made on you, the modification, the direction, and momentum 
it has given to your personality, the factor in your future 
life which it is certain to become, what price would you put 
upon it?” And immediately he replied, ‘$25,000 would be 
no equivalent for it.” Why? Because he supposed that 
through his education he could greatly strengthen his ex- 
chequer? JI am confident that the mercenary view of the 
subject did not enter his mind. It was solely because his 
college course had immensely enlarged and enriched his © 
self-consciousness; made him much more of a man, as he 
clearly saw, than would have been possible otherwise,— the 


only kind of wealth that never depreciates and cannot be 
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_ scattered. And this suggests the possible enlargement of 
our selfhood,—the one great end of life. Indeed, religion 
can contemplate nothing nobler, as it is approximate God- 
likeness with all its ineffable satisfactions. 

When, thirty or forty years ago, Henry Ward Beecher 
declared that religion and the Church contemplated nothing 
grander, nothing more important, than the making of men, 
he shocked American Orthodoxy, which was then teaching 
that religion and the Church were the means of saving men ; 
and when Mr. Beecher replied, “If, according to the laws 
of mind and the conditions and essentials of a creditable 
personality, there is any process of saving men except in 
the making, give us the recipe,” no reply was vouchsafed. 

What Shakespeare, Michel Angelo, Beethoven, Washing- 
ton, were able to do, depended absolutely upon what each 
was in and of himself. His grandest work was but the pre- 
cipitation into form of his own loftiest ideals; and it is equally 
true to-day of Edison, Kipling, Paderewski, and Dewey. 
Only to a broad and lofty mind is this a grand world. To 
a child it is only a child’s world,— a huge toy. Therefore, 
what one is, at the centre of his being, settles many grave 
questions. Is the invention to come forth in completeness, 
the poem to be rounded into rhythmic fulness, the life to 
be honest and glorious? Look below the surface, and see 
what goes on at the centre of life, as the question is settled 
there. 

And yet a wonderful fact is that the largest and best 
within us is susceptible of inspiration, quickening, an in- 
creased vitalization, an upward. and propelling impulse. 
Of one of whom we have a right to expect great and good 
things, we frequently say he has surpassed himself; z.¢., on a 
given occasion all of his human machinery was in so good a 
‘condition, and all was so delightfully played upon by the 
most helpful influences, that the exceptionally gratifying was 
easily realized. Does it require exceptional genius to per- 
ceive that, with this knowledge of ourselves and the ability to 
surcharge ourselves, we are wholly inexcusable, if we allow 
ourselves to remain on the lower levels of aspiration or expe- 
rience? ~ 

One of the brightest young men that ever attended Antioch 
College ultimately declined evening calls on Horace Mann, 
the president, as at such interviews the receptive and keenly 
appreciative nature of the student had repeatedly been so 
highly charged, his ambition so intensely aroused, his whole 
inner being so vivified by a wonderfully fascinating and mag- 
netic personality, as for hours afterward to render sleep im- 
possible. President Garfield said that it would be a liberal 
education for a young man to sit on one end of a log with 
Mark Hopkins on the other. When Charles Sumner was at 
his zenith in the Senate, and properly regarded as one of the 
great statesmen of the world, I had, incidentally, the memor- 
able pleasure of an hour with him; and, as I observed his 
rolling, penetrating eye, his mountainous features, his enor- 
mous.head, and the unmistakable scale of the man indicated 
in his tones and manners, his custom and spirit, and consid- 
ered that I was sitting by the side of the intellectual and 
moral Hercules of the New World, my whole being was con- 
sciously pervaded by a presence and a power, a sense of per- 
sonal majesty, a greatening, an ennobling influence quite as 
real as my own existence, and yet entirely spiritual. Direct 


contact with such a soul is a baptism of the Holy Ghost. . 


Herein is a law of the spiritual economy ; and God can retain 
his Godhead only in recognition of it,— namely, all superior 
intelligence and personal quality are directly and inevitably 
helpful to all below. 

And yet actual science is demonstrating the high function 
of the wooing spirit, as an eminent scientist has recently 
acknowledged that wireless telegraphy clearly suggests 
mental telegraphy, according to which a wish in Chicago is 
felt in Hong Kong; and thus are time and eternity, earth 
and heaven, God and man, bound together in spiritual bonds, 
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whose recognition is, nevertheless, a factor in their practical 
realization, And, therefore, a company of devout worship- 
pers, heartily agreed as touching one thing, and knowing 
what they have a right to expect from the Godward gaze, 
ought to constitute a whispering gallery in which actual and 
marvellous responses would be heard and the experiences of 
apostolic days would be repeated. If my relations to the 
Infinite Life, Intelligence, and Power, are as direct and as 
truly conduits of vital forces above my own, are, indeed, of 
the same general character as were those which linked my 
being with Mr, Sumner’s,— why, transcendent as is the 
thought, may I not draw continually upon the inexhaustible 
God, as for a single hour, to my unspeakable inspiration, 
invigoration, and joy, I drew from Mr. Sumner? If not, 
there is certainly a hitch in the facts or their logic. Can it 
be pointed out? In other words, of the vital, sacred, sur- 
charged relation between God and his human child, are not 
our formal services of worship, in which we receive and 
expect nothing in particular,— indeed, solemnly ayer that 
nothing in particular can be expected,—a veritable farce, 
a naked caricature ? 

As recorded in the old religious literatures, how vivid was 
the persuasion that God was the infinite, the omnipresent 
power and life, ever awaiting our appropriation! God is my 
light and my salvation; the strength of my life and my 
portion forever; a refuge from the storm; a strength to the 
needy. Thou art the rock of my strength. My heart and 
my flesh cry out for the living God. 

May we sit under the overhanging heavens with the com- 
plete persuasion that life and strength and joy and peace — 
all that makes God what he is—await us? If not, what is 
the meaning of prayer? And, if yea, that szwsceptibility 
which should make us humble and grateful and God-like is 
more, vastly more, than are all the religious chores we shall 
ever be able to do. 


Spiritual Life. 


One thing is clear to me, that no indulgence of passion 
destroys the spiritual nature so much as respectable selfish- 
ness.— George MacDonald. 


& 


Oh, do not pray for easy lives. Pray to be stronger men! 
Do not pray for tasks equal to your powers. Pray for 
powers equal to your tasks! Then the doing of your work 
shall be no miracle, But you shall be a miracle. Every 
day you shall wonder at yourself, at the richness of life which 
has come in you by the grace of God.— Phillips Brooks. 


Pd 


The summer vanishes, but soon shall come 
The glad young days of yet another year. 
So do not mourn the passing of-a joy, 
But rather wait the coming of a good, 
And know God never takes a gift away 
But he sends other gifts to take its place. 
— Marianne Farningham. 
a 


PRAYER. 


Almighty and most merciful God, who never failest them 
that trust in thee: give us grace in all difficulties and dis- 
tresses to have recourse to thee, and to rest in the assurance 
of thy wisdom and thy love. Thou wilt keep him, O Lord, 
in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee. Suffer us 
not to be oppressed with the cares of this life; but grant 
that, having done our part in all honesty and diligence, we 
may cheerfully commit ourselves to thy providence, casting 
all our cares on thee, and being strengthened to say, even in 
our darkest hour, Father, not our will, but thine be done, 
Amen. 
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Early in the quest a six-year-old mare, 
a little undersized, but alert, clean-limbed, 
supple, nervous, albeit of the gentle, cosset- 
ing kind, had captured my heart. I tried 
to choose some one of the other horses, be- 
cause this one was too expensive, too 
spirited,—in short, too much to my liking. 
From the first, though greatly excited to find 
herself in the noise of a great city, at the 
end of the alarming tortures of a railroad 
ride, she seemed to confide in me. The ex- 
perimental rides were very promising. And, 
after three weeks of resistance, judgment sur- 
rendered to affection; and the proud, timid, 
alert little creature was mine. In memory of 
an earlier love, a favorite of the farm home, 
she was named ‘‘Jess,’’—a name suggestive 
of the political campaign of 1856. The 
name, written Jong, would be ‘‘Jessie Fre- 
mont,’’ that of the admired wife of the 
mountain pathfinder. 

In two days Jess and I started out on our 
first tramp. We soon understood each other. 
I think the affection was mutual. We had 
not been on the road three hours before I 
discovered that she had adopted me, as I had 
her. We rested each other often by my 
breaking the ride with long walks. I found 
that she needed no leading-strings. Faithful 
as a dog, she followed wherever I went. 
Hundreds of miles, during the four years of 
our summer companionship, she followed me 
without word or bridle. Often in my mus- 
ings I would forget all about my silent com- 
panion. Suddenly recalling myself, I would 
look around, wondering whether she had re- 
sented the neglect and abandoned me; but 
always she was close at hand. Sometimes 
she, too, would be lost in reverie, would for- 
get her surroundings, and would be found 
dreaming along, four, five, or more rods 
behind. Sometimes an occasional bush or 
bough would cause her to turn aside for a 
mouthful; but never would she so far forget 
her obligations as to stoop for a mouthful 
of grass, although she always might. But, 
when I stopped, thus awakening her to a 
consciousness of time and place, like a de- 
linquent child, she would quicken her step, 
hasten to me, and place her head on my 
shoulder in gentle reconciliation. Jess had a 
timid nature. She was often afraid, always 
apprehensive; but she seldom lost her self- 
control while on the road, and was always 
strengthened by my presence. In the coun- 
try the big bowlders by the roadside were al- 
ways uncanny monstrosities to her; but she 
never doubted my wisdom when driving or 
riding, and always trusted my leading when 
walking. ... 

Jess was obedient, but not because she had 
no will to subdue, no tempestuous purposes 
and longings of her own. She had a strong 
head, and she knew as well as any horse of 
character what it was to take the ‘‘bit in her 
teeth’’; and a few times in our intercourse, 
and many times in her dealings with others, 
it came to a clear question of strength as to 
whether the one who held the reins or the 
one who held the bit should win. In our 


*From “Jess: Bits of Wayside Gospel.” 
Lloyd Jones. 
New York, 
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travelling I think we both found much amuse- 
ment in trying to discover one another’s will. 
And now, as I look back upon that silent 
companionship, it gives me great pleasure to 
think how often I was able to respect her 
will, as she always respected mine when it 
was clearly understood. How many a time, 
as we jogged along, did she halt at the cross- 
roads for the almost imperceptible hint, with 
knee or bridle-rein, or the slightest declen- 
sion of the body, as to which of the two 
roads we would take. And many times, 
also, did we come to the parting of the ways 
at which Jess had a decided opinion as to 
the proper way to go; and great was my 
pleasure when I might respect her opinion in 
the matter. 

Broadly speaking, Jess was more highly 
civilized than I was, at least in the months 
of July and August. Of two roads, she al- 
ways preferred the one that led into the 
haunts of human nature,.while I preferred 
the shady glens of nature. She preferred 
a well-graded highway: I loved the winding 
cow-paths and the grass-grown by-ways. Jess 
was always cheered by the sight of a village, 
and her spirits came up when once within 
the limits of a town. In the country she 
took the easy and natural trot; and I, some- 
what accustomed to Browning’s verse and 
Whitman’s lines, found her rhythmic trot 
exhilarating and altogether comfortable. 
But, once in the town, she would always as- 
sume the purely artificial, the acquired skill 
of the ‘‘single-foot.”’... 

I said that Jess had a will of her own. 
Only once in all our intercourse did this be- 
come a wilfulness that triumphed over the 
spirit of obedience. She had espied the 
windmill afar off. We had already made our 
twenty miles, and it was nearing noon. We 
were both thinking of dinner. We stopped 
to drink near a magnificent barn, but a 
miserable house. The barn-door was open. 
The air was fragrant with the smell of new- 
mown hay, but the aroma from the kitchen 
was not so inspiring. The outlook for Jess 
was most satisfactory: for her rider it was 
dubious, and he concluded to push on. To 
the intense disappointment of his silent com- 
panion, he started on afoot. Without a word 
of apology or command, he passed out of the 
yard, through the gate, into the road, and 
then looked back. Jess had not started: she 
was looking wistfully into the barn. I spoke 
to her: she shook her head impatiently, and 
took a few steps toward the barn. I called 
authoritatively. It was a critical moment. 
The haymakers were watching us, with an 
amused-expectation that I would have to back 
down and return for my horse. I started on 
down the road; and, to their surprise and my 
great relief, Jess, with drooping head and 
spiritless gait, reluctantly turned to the road, 
and followed like a sulky child a long way 
behind. 

All this while I felt that the outcome was 
still dubious; but I walked on, hoping she 
would forget the barn. A hot quarter of a 
mile of dusty road, and then came the shady 
woods, at the edge of which I meant to mount 
and hurry along to wherever our dinner might 
be. Jess was a long way behind, six or 
eight rods. When I stopped, she stopped; 
and, when I spoke, instead of the usual 
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prompt response, she shook her head. We 
stood a full minute, both suffering acutely 
from different anxieties. 1 did not want to 
be beaten or to lose my horse. She did not 
want to disobey; neither did she want to 
lose her dinner. I called in vain. And, 
when I started to go toward her, the scales 
turned; and the strong will of the horse 
triumphed. She turned, and with a brisk 
trot retraced the quarter of a mile of dusty 
road, and entered the barn unbidden. I fol- 
lowed sheepishly, too much amused to be 
angry. The farmer greeted me afar with a 
jeer, ‘‘That’s the time you got left, sir, I 
think.’’ I thought: Jess would restore some- 
thing of my self-respect by appearing guilty 
and somewhat afraid of me; but there were 
no signs of either. With her mouth full of 
delicious clover, she turned her bright eyes 
upon me in perfect satisfaction, and said, as 
plainly as a horse could say: ‘‘Don’t be a 
fool now! Take this bit out of my mouth, 
and you go and get your dinner.’’ Contrary 
to all rules of horsemanship, I did not punish 
and I did not have my own way, but grace- 
fully surrendered and took Jess’s advice. 
The confident way in which she banked, not 
only on my good sense, but also my good- 
nature, is a source of pride and satisfaction 
to me to this day. 

Says Col. Dodge of the United States ser- 
vice, ‘‘Never solicit a battle with a horse; 
but, when it is on, never give up, unless you 
want to lose your power over that horse ever 
after.”” I violated the colonel’s rule. The 
penalty did not follow. Jess and I never 
alluded to that affair again, and I think our 
mutual respect was increased by the experi- 
ence. A thousand similar temptations came 
afterward. She followed me for hundreds of 
miles, under trying circumstances; but she 
never deserted me again, never disappointed 
me or betrayed my trust. My pathway 
through life has been lined with friends 
good and true, helpers faithful and loyal. I 
am ungrateful to none of them when I put 
my loving and loyal Jess, the silent compan- 
ion of the road, to whom I could give so 
little, from whom I received so much, along- 
side of and with the most faithful friends of 
my life. 

When I first began to ride her, my third 
leg—the indispensable cane that pieces out 
an ankle with an army memory—was a great 
annoyance to her, an ever-present menace. 
But there came a time when she realized that 
the cane was of service to me and no harm to 
her, and many a time I have been reminded 
of my carelessness by her unwillingness to 
start while my cane was left on the ground. 
Often did she remind me that I had thought- | 
lessly dropped it, by stopping abruptly in 
the road, and waiting for me to discover my 
loss and regain my property. Once, I re- 
member, she. broke from her easy gait into 
an abrupt halt. I rebuked her, man fashion, 
and urged her on. She moved with stiff and 
reluctant step, her ears turned back in mani- 
fest displeasure. She was loath to resume 
the springing gait which usually made her 
back so delightful. I thought she was get- 
ting lame, and looked to her shoes. Some 
time after this, when I had forgotten her dis- 
comfort, I suddenly discovered that my over- 
coat was missing from the cantle of my 
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saddle. It was evident that she had not yet 
forgotten it. With a glad ‘‘I told you so’’ 
air, she accepted my slightest invitation to 
retrace her steps,—something which under 
ordinary circumstances she never could re- 
spect; and, with eager, far-reaching strides, 
she covered the intervening half-mile or 
more, and brought up, with a toss of her 
head, beside the bundle, of which she would 
have been very suspicious if she had not 
known perfectly well what it was... . 

But enough has been said to show how 
gentle were her ways to me, how real was the 
intimacy between us. I have called it a 
silent companionship, but it was not silent 
on my part. When we were alone on the 
road, I talked to her much. I sang to her, 
and shouted to her. I do not think -she 
understood what I said: I am quite sure she 
understood why I said it. She may not have 
understood my words; but I know she under- 
stood my noise, and liked it. She was a 
single rider horse. No one ever found her 
quite the saddle-beast she came to be to me. 
I am no expert horseman; but I did give to 
her gentle handling a uniform and firm hand, 
and, what was more, I presumed much on her 
intelligence. I trusted to her honor, and she 
did not betray me. She responded to the 
call from above. Perhaps all sentient beings 
are more ready to do that than we know. 


Literature. 


Horace Bushnell, Preacher and Theo- 
logian.* 


There is a peculiar fitness in Dr. Munger’s 
writing the Life of Dr. Bushnell. He is in 
the line of Bushnel]’s advance from the 
“‘New England Theology’’ and the ‘‘New 
Haven School,’’ near enough to Bushnell to 
be sympathetic with his work, and suffi- 
ciently removed from him in time and 
thought to be no mere apologist for his 
opinions. His book is a good book, well 
considered, well written, well proportioned. 
Its expositions of Bushnell’s theology are as 
clear as possible: where that was nebulous, 
-we must expect a nebulous exposition. 
There is clear apprehension of what was most 
significant in Bushnell’s work, and of his re- 
lations to those whose labors were prophetic 
of his own. The parts relating to Bushnell’s 
attitude toward Unitarians will be of partic- 
ular interest to Unitarian readers, That to 
the more orthodox they will be offensive is 
altogether probable. But times have changed, 
and the manners with them. Dr. Munger’s 
book is more frankly heretical than any writ- 
ing of Bushnell’s. His disrespect for Cal- 
vinism is strongly marked. But there will 
be no attempt to try him for heresy. 

There are two excellent portraits of Dr. 
Bushnell; but they are undated, which is un- 
fortunate. One of them must have been 
made in middle life, the other in old age. 
The career of a man with such a face could 
not have been mediocre or indifferent. He 
was born in 1802, in Litchfield County, Con- 
necticut, the same county that produced two 

*Horace BusHNett, PREACHER AND’ THEOLOGIAN: 
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other heretics, —Finney and H. W. Beecher. 
He died in 1876. For many years his health 
was broken; and his sole’parish, in Hart- 
ford, was resigned in 1859. But it does not 
appear that he could have worked more vig- 
orously if he had had perfect health. His 
personality was most engaging; and it was 
reflected in his thought; which, at its best, 
was deeply grounded in his experience. 
There were strains in his character and 
events in his career which do not easily as- 
similate with his dominant impression as a 
theologian. He was very observant, and, 
like Jonathan Edwards, had in him the mak- 
ing of a natural philosopher. With the 
keenest sentiment for natural beauty, every 
stream meant so much water-power for him, 
every landscape had its economic value in 
his eyes. He would have made a first-rate 
civil engineer or landscape gardener. Not 
without justice is Bushnell Park in Hart- 
ford named for him, so active was he in 
forwarding its institution. The splendid 
site of the University of California, fronting 
the Golden Gate, was of his choosing. His 
domestic life was very beautiful. His civic 
and his national consciousness were very 
keen. He was much given to preaching poli- 
tics, and his first printed sermon was a rep- 
robation of the Boston mob which in 1835 
dragged Garrison with a rope over the his- 
toric ground of the Boston Massacre of 1770. 
But he did not sympathize with Garrison’s 
endeavors on behalf of woman’s suffrage. 
That was Zhe Reform against Nature, the 
best answer to which is the course of events 
during the last thirty years. 

He was already twenty-one when he en- 
tered Yale College. Graduated in 1827, he 
taught school for a year, then for a year was 
associate editor of the Journal of Commerce 
in New York. Next, for two years, he was 
tutor and law student in Yale, and for two 
more theological student there. Settled in 
1833, he made a mature beginning, which 
was greatly to his advantage. There were 
persistent attempts following several of his 
books to have him tried for heresy; but, his 
own local Association not finding his errors 
fundamental, the attempts came to nothing, 
and others were frustrated by the withdrawal 
of his society from the Connecticut Associa- 
tion. 

While tutoring and studying law, he was 
much inclined to the Deistic sceptical view 
of Christianity. His interest in his pupils 
induced a change of mind,—of heart, rather; 
for the experience seems to have been purely 
emotional and ethical. This was sympto- 
matic: all his life long he patched the leaks 
in his theology with resorts to emotional ele- 
ments. 

One effect of Dr. Munger’s book will be 
to send many readers back to Bushnell to 
refresh their memory of his books, especially 
the less theological. 

 “*Relief,’’? says Dr. Munger, ‘‘was needed 
at four points: first, from a revivalism that 
ignored the law of Christian growth; second, 
from a conception of the Trinity bordering on 
tritheism; third, from a view of miracles 
that implied a suspension of natural law; 
and, fourth, from a theory of the atonement 
that had grown almost shadowy under the 
‘improvements,’ yet failed to declare the 
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law of human life.’’ It is Dr. Munger’s 
contention that Bushnell afforded relief at all 
these points, but at some of them more obvi- 
ously than at others. His book correspond- 
ing to the first was Christian Nurture, the 
book which our Unitarian critics have gen- 
erally agreed was the most rational and the 
least artificial and fanciful that Bushnell 
wrote. Corresponding to the second point 
we have his God in Christ, an interpreta- 
tion of the Trinity much more orthodox, ac- 
cording to the Nicene standard, than the 
New Engiand theology had been for a cen- 
tury before Bushnell’s time. Corresponding 
to the third point was Bushnell’s Vature and 
the Supernatural, the stronghold of many who 
find in miracles the expression of a higher 
law than those which are habitually known. 
Corresponding to the fourth point, we have 
Bushnell’s Vicarious Sacrifice, central to 
which was the idea that suffering is not in- 
compatible with the nature of God. 

At one other point, forgotten by Dr. 
Munger in his summary, Bushnell made a - 
real contribution,—much more real than any 
of those just named. This was his Zheory 
of Language. Its title and date are omitted 
from the ‘‘List of Dr. Bushnell’s Writings”’ ; 
but the germ of it was in his Andover ad- 
dress of 1839, on ‘‘Revelation.’’ The 
theory was an anticipation of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s Literature and Dogma and Mr. Bal+ 
four’s Foundations of Belief. It argued the 
impossibility of a nicely scientific use of 
theological language, and hence the imper- 
fection of all creeds and theological systems. 

On the main lines of Bushnell’s work there 
was little ‘‘free thinking’’ in the best sense, 
and there was a good deal of ‘‘rationalizing’’ 
in the worst. His was not an unbiassed 
search for truth, but an attempt to give tra- 
ditional doctrines an apparently rational in- 
terpretation. His best service was his fresh 
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and original handling of the traditional doc- 
trines. But, though he struck out many 
great ideas, they were much involved in the 
traditional elements, Tragical was the waste 
of power which, used more freely, would 
have been more fruitful of intelligible and 
permanent results. A disciple of Schleier- 
macher and Coleridge, Dr. Bushnell in- 
herited their vagueness and bequeathed it to 
many of his followers. His mind was much 
more speculative than critical. Hence a con- 
ception of the Bible far behind the better 
scholarship of his own time, and hence com- 
promises that have been made superfluous by 
the apprehension of the Bible as a purely 
human book. 

Dr. Bushnell does not seem to have hada 
wide or full correspondence, but to Dr. Cyrus 
A. Bartol he wrote many letters. Quite a 
number of these are given, and Dr. Bartol’s 
replies; also a letter of Dr. Bartol’s to Mrs. 
Bushnell after her husband’s death. Much 
better would have been an extract from Dr. 
Bartol’s critical estimate of Bushnell in his 
Principles and Portraits. It makes the crit- 
icism which must continually be made by the 
Unitarian on the new Orthodoxy,—that it 
leaves in the region of exception and isola- 
tion statements which, if carried over into 
the region of universality, would be per- 
fectly true. What is predicated of Jesus is 
true of all men: they are all of one substance 
with the Father. And the reconciliation of 
Unitarianism and Congregationalism will 
come along this line, not by our going over 
to a new Christology, which has less coher- 
ency than Bushnell’s, but by the Congrega- 
tionalists accepting the pure humanity of 
Jesus; with that of all men a revelation of 
the humanity of God. 

Very interesting indeed is Dr. Munger’s 
discussion of the question, ‘‘Why did not 
Dr. Bushnell join the Unitarians?’’ There is 
cordial concession that the early Unitarians 
were right in their objection to the tritheism 
of that Orthodoxy from which they revolted. 
Better still is the perception that the Uni- 
tarian revolt was justified by the orthodox 
anthropology and atonement. But Dr. 
Munger seems to us mistaken in his view 
that midway of the century the older Unita- 
rianism was more sympathetic with Bush- 
nell’s teaching than the new. Certainly, the 
new, as much more fluid than the old, much 
less mechanical, tended to Bushnell’s methods, 
if not to his results. Dr. Bushnell wrote in 
1847, ‘‘I consider myself an orthodox man, 
and yet I think I can state my faith in such 
a way that no serious Unitarian will conflict 
with me.’’ Dr. Munger remarks, ‘‘This was 
before Rev. Theodore Parker had preached 
the sermon at West Roxbury, on ‘The Tran- 
sient and Permanent in Religion,’ which 
would have led Bushnell to speak less hope- 
fully.’’ It was six years after Parker had 
preached the sermon in South Boston, on 
“*The Transient and Permanent in Christian- 
ity.’’? Bushnell, as a by-product of the Tran- 
scendental movement, rooting, as Parker did, 
in Coleridge and Schleiermacher, had more 
in common with Parker than with Channing. 
But, on the other hand, Bushnell was more 
the rationalist than Parker, in the restricted 
sense, as endeavoring to rationalize the tra- 
ditional dogma,—give it a reasonable ap- 
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pearance. Midway the century there was a 
progressive Unitarianism which was not pre- 
pared to go the length of Parker. This had 
affinities with Bushnell, as the old Arianism 
had not; and it would not have been strange 
if it had met Bushnell half-way. But that 
‘God provided some better thing for us’’ 
than such an amalgamation we have every 
reason to be glad. 
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Ione Marcu. By S. R. Crockett. With 
Illustrations by E. Pollak. New York: 


Dodd, Mead & Co. $r.50. 

These two books may very properly be no- 
ticed together, because of the contrast in sub- 
ject and treatment. In the Scotch book 
Crockett is at home, views his subject from 
the inside, and therefore writes with knowl- 
edge and sympathy. In the other book, 
which purports to be a reflection of the man- 
ners of Americans abroad, he looks on from 
the outside. His knowledge is superficial, 
and his sympathy forced. Kit Kennedy in- 
terests us because we get veritable glimpses 
of Scotch life. We have the old story of the 
peasant lad making his way, by, dint of in- 
dustry and courage, into the ranks of well- 
trained scholars. It is a good, straightfor- 
ward narrative, and leaves the impression 
that the proportions of the sketch are true to 
life. But the American book, while more 
amusing, and certainly of interest to all 
American readers, lacks balance and propor- 
tion. There are just such Americans as are 
described, but in their setting they seem un- 
real. They do not act as such Americans 
would act. Daisy Miller was convincing, 
but Idalia Judd is not. Even her foil, Ione 
March, with all her beauty and good be- 
havior, fails to coavince the reader that she 
ever did or could exist. 


TiImMEs ONE Is TEN, 


TEN AND OTHER 
Stories. By Edward Everett Hale. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—‘‘The 


Man without a Country’’ occupies the first 
place in the first volume of the new library 
edition of the collected works of Edward 
Everett Hale, and is usually the one first 
mentioned to illustrate the work of the author 
and its popularity. Yet it is probable that 
the four mottoes of Harry Wadsworth and the 
story, Zen Times One is Ten, have reached 
further and have done more to shape the 
thought and direct the work of men and 
women in the real world of work and duty 
than even the story of patriotism which moved 
the heart of a nation. In the introduction to 
this third volume, Dr. Hale shows how the 
story grew, and what a literature grew out of 
it. The stories that follow in this volume— 
four in number—are illustrations of the spirit 
and method in which clubs were formed and 
work was done and is now doing under the 
Wadsworth mottoes. In ‘‘Our New Cru- 
sade,’’ which ends the volume, the principles 
of Harry Wadsworth are seen working their 
miracles in the lives of men and women, 
who, because they must, organize themselves 
into a club to suppress intemperance and for 
the general good of society, ‘‘ Loving Ser- 
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vice’’ is the motto which stands over all Dr. 
Hale’s work in public and in private; and 
this, above all other things, will commend 
him and his works to posterity. 


THE PuysicAL NATURE OF THE CHILD, 
AND How To stupy Ir, © By Stuart I. 
Rowe, Ph.D., Supervising Principal of the 
Lovell District, New Haven, Conn., for- 
merly Professor of Pedagogy and Director of 
Practice in the State Normal School at 
Mankato, Minn. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.—This book is a simple, in- 
telligible, straightforward account of that 
which has been discovered concerning the 
needs of achild. It is not the work of a 
dreamer, a theorist, or a mere experimental- 
ist. Dr. Rowe has selected the results of 
modern physiological and psychological in- 
vestigation of child life, and presents them 
for the benefit of parents and teachers in such 
a simple and sensible fashion that his infor- 
mation and advice carry conviction. It will 
be an advantage to any growing boy or girl 
to receive through those who are responsible 
for his care and education the results of 
reading these many hints in regard to his 
needs and habits. Dr. Rowe is not infal- 
lible, and we might take exception to a re- 
mark here and there. He recommends, for 
instance, some writings concerning the dan- 
gers attending puberty which have not 
seemed to us particularly helpful; but there 
are few books on this subject which, on the 
whole, can be so heartily recommended with 
so few reservations and exceptions. 


DEFICIENT Saints. By Marshall Saun- 
ders. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.— 
The latest novel of Marshall Saunders, 
author of Rose 2 Charlitte, indicates that the 
writer might do much better if she were 
willing to let her books mature slowly, and 
sacrificé nothing to haste in preparation. It 
might be called a Maine story, although the 
local coloring is slight, if even perceptible; 
for the French family whose fortunes it nar- 
rates is closely connected with that State, 
and the central idea of the book is that of a 
struggle between inherited French tendencies 
and stricter Puritan ideals. ‘‘Next in im- 
portance to the religious element is the senti- 
ment of passionate loyalty of these sons and 
daughters of Maine for their native State,’’ 
say the publishers. Its plot has rather sensa- 
tional complications, curiously in contrast to 
the conventional piety; and the sketches of 
character development are not altogether con- 
sistent. The story proceeds by jerks rather 
than by inevitable sequence. Nevertheless, 
the characters possess considerable individu- 
ality; and several scenes are brightened by 
a not unwelcome humor. The book is dedi- 
cated to the citizens of Bangor. 


Tue GULISTAN OF SHAIKH Sa’pDI._ Trans-- 
lated by Sir Edwin Amold. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.—Emerson, writing 
the preface to the American edition of Glad- 
win’s translation of the Gulistan, praised 
Saadi, or Sa’di, as Sir Edwin Arnold writes 
it, as the poet of friendship, love, self- 
devotion, and serenity, Sir Edwin de- 
scribes the Gulistan as ‘‘a kabab of. versatile 
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genius, where grave and gay, humor and 
wisdom, laughter and tears, are threaded to- 
gether on the skewer of wit, and spiced by 
a soft worldliness and geutle stoicism that 
makes the dish irresistible.’? The famous 
Persian classic has been held as one of the 
world’s masterpieces for over six hundred 
years; and in its new form it still appeals, 
not only to scholars, but to all who enjoy 
sagacious and witty reflections, put in anec- 
dotal form. The translation is in prose and 
verse. The book is printed as one of the 
**Odd Volume Series. ’’ 


LITTLE PETERKIN VANDIKE. By Charles 
Stuart Pratt. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
50 cents.—An addition to ‘‘The Cosey Corner 
Series’’ is made by this new edition of a 
book first published four or five years ago. 
The story of Peterkin’s poetry party is full 
of suggestions for new plays, although it is 
hardly to be expected that all children would 
be so successful in their representations as 
Peterkin and his friends, or that the poetry- 
mill grinds for all with so little friction. 
Mr. Pratt was formerly editor of Wide-awake 
Magazine,—the discontinuance of which is 
still regretted, —and has had long experience 
in providing children with enjoyable literary 
entertainment. 


TOLD UNDER THE CHERRY-TREES. By 
Grace LeBaron. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.—Mrs. LeBaron has had considerable ex- 
perience in writing for children; and her new 
story is quite as interesting as any that have 
preceded it, to say the least. It narrates the 
doings of children in a district school, and 
includes something about village affairs in 
general. Mrs. LeBaron is always careful to 
select types worthy of imitation, and to en- 
courage in her readers kindness to others and 
high aims in life. 


Miscellaneous. 


Wentworth’s text-books on mathematics are 
already so well known and so widely used 
that it is only necessary to call attention to 
a new edition of Solid Geometry, recently 
issued by Ginn & Co. It follows the Plane 
Geometry, already noticed in these columns. 


Mr. A. S. Burbank of the Pilgrim Book- 
store has published a Plymouth Book, con- 
taining views of places of interest, some 
because of their antiquity, some for their 
historic interest, and some because they are 
simply beautiful. The pictures are excellent 
specimens of the arts both of photographer 
and the printer. Plymouth Rock, with its 
inscription, leads all the rest. The First 
Church, Burial Hill, the National Monu- 
ment, copies of famous paintings illustrating 
the experience of the Pilgrims, the oldest 
house, and many other scenes and sketches 
make this a beautiful and attractive souvenir 
of the Pilgrims. 


John and his Friends is a collection of re- 
vival sermons by Dr. Louis Albert Banks 
preached during last January in the First 
Methodist Church of Cleveland, of which he 
is pastor. He tells us in the preface that a 
“‘very gracious revival of religion’’ was 
awakened by their delivery and a large num- 
ber of persons were converted. Dr. Banks’s 
previous volumes of revival sermons—three, 
at least, in number—have had wide circula- 
tion, both in this country and in England; 

and. the present collection, distinguished--by 
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the same vigor and directness of appeal, will 
doubtless gain the same success. Dr. Banks 
depends much on forcible and apt. illustra- 
tions of the truth he wishes to enforce. The 
book is published by Funk & Wagnalls. 


‘Books Received. 


To Pusiisuers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGIsTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher’s address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review, 


' From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Poems by Keats and Shelley. $1.50. 
Rob and Kit. By the author of ‘ “Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 


Th Night has a Thousand Eyes. By F. W. Bourdillon. 
rhe? Boys of Marmiton Prairie. By Gertrude Smith. 
The Boys and Girls of Brantham. By Evelyn Raymond. 
T a *Putitan as a Colonist and a Reformer. By Ezra 


Hoyt aes 


m D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
The silerany: Study of the Bible. By Richard G. Moul- 


ton. $2.00. 
From Ben Marais HI. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 
ais Cambridge Literature Series. Longfellow’s Evange- 
ine, 


The Cambridge Literature Series. The Vision of Sir 


Launfal. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism. The Bases 
in A®sthetics and Poetics. By Charles Mills Gayley and 
Fred Newton Scott. 

From the Eastern Publishing Company, Boston. 

The Light-bearer of Liberty. By J. W. Scholl. $1.00. 

From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

Differences. By Hervey White. $r.50. 

By L. Clarkson 
Whitelock. $1.25. 


How Hindsight met Provincialitis. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
We Four Girls. By Mary G. Darling. $1.25. 
Henry in the War. By Gen, O, O. Howard. $1.25. 
Camping on the St. Lawrence. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 


1.50. 
Bais Fortune. By Adele E, Thompson. 
From T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
Unto the Hills. By Bev. J,R 
Friendly Counsels. B. Meyer. 35 cents. 
Take Heart Again. By F. B. Meyer. 35 seal 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New Yor 
Principles of Public Speaking. By Guy Carleton Lee, 
Ph.D. $1.75. 
From], Clarke & Co,, London. 
Sermons to Children. By Thomas Sadler, Ph.D. 
From Philip Green, London, Eng. 
Back to Jesus. By Richard A. Armstrong. 
‘The Religion of Time and the Religion of Eternity. 
Philip H. Wicksteed. 


$1.50. 
New York. 
R. Miller, 35 cents. 


By 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Fair Rohtraut. Song for high voice. By Adele Lewing. 
Eternal Light of Light. Sacred song for low voice. By 
_Frank H. Brackett. 
Etude Brillante. For the piano. By John Orth. 
Prager peeonton March. For the piano. By 
eeler 
Oreste America March. For the piano. By George 


A Balad of Trees and the Master. Sacred song for low 
voice. By George W. Chadwick. 

Valse Rustique. For the piano. By Otto Hackh. 

Sympathy. For thepiano. By John Orth. 

Gavotte Renaissance. For the piano, By Otto Hackh. 

Valse Arabesque. For the piano. By John Orth. 

Ole yee Rollins Characteristic two-step for the piano. 
By T. H. Rollinson. 


THE ROXBURY MAGAZINE 


contains articles by well-known writers—Dr. E. E. Hatz, 
Dr. Lyman Assort, and others—on the history, tradi- 
tions, and landmarks of 


Ye Olden Towne of Rocksberry 


90 Illustrations. 


Published b 
nonah Street, 


One number only. 


Att Sours’ BRANCH ALLIANCE, 29 We- 
oxbury, Mass. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 
is the only publication of 
its kind —the only one con- 


The Humboldt taining id aed porate 
wi at low pri 
Library of Science 


It contains only 

works of acknowl- 
edged excellence by authors in the first rank in the 
world of science, In this series are well represented 
the mane of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, 
TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought 
in our time. Catalogues free. Send fifteen cents 
for asample yolume. 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 
64 Filth Avenue, - -- - = NewYork, 


4477 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO/’S 


New Books 


LOVELINESS 


A Story. By ExizaserH Stuart PHELPS. 
With illustrations. Square 12mo, attrac- 
tively bound, $1.00. 

Loveliness is a silver Yorkshire terrier, 
adored by his five-year-old mistress. He is 
stolen, and nearly falls a victim to “scientific 
research.”” The charm of the dog, his many 
virtues, the stealing, the search, the rescue,— 
all are depicted in Miss Phelps’s most graphic 


style. 
THE MARBLE FAUN 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Roman edition. 
Illustrated with 48 reproductions of carefully 
selected recent photographs. 2 vols. 16mo, 
gilt top, $3.00. 

Two beautiful volumes, richly illustrated, 
admirably suited for gifts. 


RELIGIO PICTORIS 


By HELEN BIGELOW MERRIMAN, author of 
“What shall Make us Whole?” Artistically 
printed and bound. 12mo, $1.50. 

Mrs. Merriman’s book shows, from the stand- 
point of the artist, the fundamental unity be- 
tween things material and spiritual. It deals 
with the problems of life and religion in a pro- 
found and illuminating way. 


THE END OF AN ERA. 


By Joun S. WIsr. Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 

The era here described is that which for the 
Southern States came to an end with the sur- 
render of General Johnston to General Sher- 
man in 1865. 

The book gives a remarkably vivid and ac- 
curate inside view of the Confederacy, and is 
at once very valuable and interesting. 


THE MARTYRS’ IDYL AND 
SHORTER POEMS. 


By Louisk ImMoGEN GUINEY, author of “A 
Roadside Harp,” “The White Sail,” “Songs 
at the Start,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
The Martyrs’ Idyl tells in dramatic form the 

story of the imprisonment and death of Saint 

Didymus and Saint Theodora, who perished at 

Alexandria in the Diocletian persecution of the 

Christians. The shorter poems, about twenty- 

five, are thoughtful, original, and lyrical. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


SOUL-POWERR. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” . 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man)’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by ‘ 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - = = Boston,” 


1178 
The Dome. 


For the Christian Reyister. 


My Mother. 


BY MILTON L. MURDOCK, 


She gave the best years of her life, 
With joy, for me, 

And robbed herself, with loving heart, 
Unstintingly. 


For me, with willing hands, she toiled 
From day to day. 

For me she prayed, when headstrong youth 
Would have its way. 


Her gentle arms, my cradle once, 
Are weary now; 

And Time has set the seal of care 
Upon her brow. 


And, though no other eyes than mine 
‘Their meaning trace, 

I read my hist’ry in the lines 
Of her dear face. 


And’mid His gems, who showers gifts 
As shining sands, 

I count her days as pearls that fall 
From His kind hands. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Chestnut War. 


BY ADALINE 


M. TIRRELL. 


They grew on the bough that overhung the 
road. There were three of them inside one 
burr. Chestnuts were scarce that year, and 
one burr was all the burr that could be seen 
in the tree. There was one other burr hid- 
den away behind the long green chestnut 
leaves, on a branch higher up in the tree; 
but no one could see it from the road. The 
tree was on a little plot of land opposite 
Grandma Schillare’s house. Grandma called 
it her tree; but it really belonged to no one, 
unless it was to the town. Grandma Schil- 
lare had a great liking for chestnuts, and she 
felt very sorry to think that the tree did not 
bear more nuts that year. When she saw 
the one burr hanging on the bough, she said 
to herself, or to the cat who was always with 
her :— 

“‘There will be at least three chestnuts 
there. I will have them; for Iam too poor 
to buy nuts, and they will be all the taste of 
nuts that I shall have this winter.’’ So, day 
after day, grandma sat by her window, and 
watched the one burr growing among the 
green leaves. But there was some one else 
not far away who also liked chestnuts. 
Little Alice Sinclair sometimes tied a string 
around her dog, and led him up the road past 
grandma’s house. The dog did not always 
like to be led. One day he became tired of 
playing horse, and he stopped directly under 
the chestnut-tree. Alice was scolding him to 
make him move on, when she looked up and 
saw the chestnut-burr. 

‘*Why-ee!’’ she murmured. ‘‘There must 
be three chestnuts there. I will watch, and 
I will have them when they fall. My father 
is too poor to buy nuts, and three will be a 
taste.’? She looked up so long that Grand- 
ma Schillare, watching from the window, 
knew that she saw the chestnuts. 

‘The child must not think that she is 
going to have them. ‘They are mine,’’ said 
grandma. And, followed by her, cat, 
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grandma hobbled to the door, and shook her 
apron at Alice, and scolded. Grandma was 
French. She could not talk much English. 
This is what Alice thought she said, — 

‘*Go away, leetle girl, Misshywah !’’ 
cat said: ‘‘Sish! Sish! Sish!’’ 

Alice and the dog moved slowly away. 
Grandma hoped that they would forget all 
about the chestnuts. But Alice did not for- 
get. She came every day with the dog, to 
see if the nuts were ready to fall. And every 
time Alice came Grandma Schillare came to 
the door, and said,—or, at least, Alice 
thought she said, — ¢ 

‘‘Go away, leetle girl, Misshywah!”’ 
Bingo, the cat, was always with grandma, 
and always said to the dog: ‘‘Sish! Sish! 
Sish!’? Sometimes the dog would say, 
“*Bow-wow!’’ in reply; but Alice, who had 
been taught not to be impolite, never said 
anything back to grandma. 

It was a windy day in October when the 
chestnuts fell. Red and yellow leaves had 
been fluttering in the air all day, and the 
chestnut-boughs creaked in the wind. By 
and by there came a gust that made all the 
chestnut-leaves rustle, and down came the 
chestnut-burr to the ground. There it lay 
among the fallen leaves, like a little pocket, 
partially open, with three chestnuts inside. 
Grandma Schillare was at the window when it 
fell. Alice was a quarter of a mile up the 
road, playing with the dog. 

““Ahl’’? thought grandma. ‘‘How lucky I 
am! The leetle girl will not get the chest- 
nuts, after all!’’ And she took her cane, 
and hobbled out to the tree. The cat fol- 
lowed her, and purred loudly when grandma 
put the chestnuts, burrs and all, into her 
apron. Both seemed wonderfully happy over 
those three little chestnuts. Half an hour 
later Alice came down the road. Grandma 
Schillare saw her coming; and she laughed 
to herself, and thought, — 

‘*Ah, leetle girl, you will stop to see if 
the chestnuts have fallen; but you won’t see 
them!’’ And, as grandma hobbled about her 
work, she laughed to herself over the three 
chestnuts in the pantry. Alice stopped, as 
usual, under the chestnut-tree, and looked 
up. She could see the brown chestnut leaves 
on the branches, and the blue sky above 
them. But she saw no chestnut-burrs. Then 
she looked down; and—would you believe 
it?—there at her feet lay a burr partly open, 
with three chestnuts inside! It was the 
other chestnut-burr, that all summer had been 
hidden among the leaves, and had just fallen 
to the ground. Alice thought, -of course, 
that it was the burr she had watched so 
many weeks; and she danced for joy when 
she picked it up, and put it into her apron. 
Then she looked toward Grandma Schillare’s 
house. Theie was nobody but the cat at the 
window. Grandma was busy getting supper. 
Alice could see the top of her white cap 
bobbing about, as she set the table. Alice 
laughed to herself, and said, — 

‘*VYou did not get the chestnuts, after all, if 
you did ‘misshywah’ so much about them!’’ 

‘*Bow-wow!’’ said Rover, the dog, to the 
cat in the window. 


The 


little chestnuts. 
But, later in the day, Alice did not seem 


And Alice and Rover} 
ran home, seeming very happy over three | 
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quite so happy. After she had eaten her 
nice, warm supper, she sat down by the win- 
dow, and looked very soberly toward Grandma 
Schillare’s house. 

‘*Poor old lady!’’ thought she. ‘‘How 
she must have wanted those chestnuts! 
Why, she came out and said, ‘Misshywah!’ 
every time I stopped there! I have pop-corn 
and other good things to eat, if I do not 
have chestnuts. I have a good mind to carry 
them back to the tree, and leave them where 
she can find them in the morning.’? After a 
little struggle—for Alice wanted very much 
to eat the chestnuts herself—she stole out of 
the back door, with the chestnut-burr in her 
apron and with Rover following her. 

Now, at the same time that Alice sat look- 
ing up to Grandma _ Schillare’s house, 
grandma sat by her window, looking down 
toward Alice’s home, and thinking deeply. 

‘Poor leetle girl!’? thought she. ‘‘How 
she must have wanted those chestnuts! Why, 
she came every day and looked at them! 
She is only a little girl, and it is hard for 
children to give up. I have apples and other 
things to eat, if I do not have chestnuts. I | 
have a good mind to carry them back and put 
them under the tree, where she can find them 
in the morming.’’ After a little struggle— 
for the old lady wanted very much to eat the 
chestnuts herself—she put the chestnut-burr 
into her apron, and hobbled out of the house, 
followed by the cat. 

It was a bright moonlight night; but one 
cloud was sailing across the sky. It hid the 
face of the moon, and made it dark just as 
grandma came down to the chestnut-tree and 
Alice came up to the chestnut-tree. They 
did not see each other until Rover said, 
‘*Bow-wow!’’ and Bingo said, ‘‘Sish! 
Sish!’’ 

Just then the cloud sailed away from the 
moon; and, in the bright moonlight, grandma 
and little Alice stood face to face, each drop- 
ping something to the ground from her 
apron. They were so startled at the sight of 
each other that they both spoke together. 

“IT have brought back the chestnuts for 
you,’’ said Alice. ‘*I found them this 
afternoon. ’’ : 

‘J have brought back the chestnuts for 
you,’’ said grandma. ‘‘I found them this 
afternoon.’’ They both looked toward the 
ground, where the two burrs lay side by side. 

‘““Why-ee!’’ said Alice. ‘‘There must 
have been two of them!’’ 

“‘That is so,’’ said grandma. ‘‘Strange 
that we saw not the other before.’’? Then 
they looked at each other and laughed. 

‘*You are a dear leetle girl to come way up 
here in the moonlight, to bring me back the 
chestnuts!’’ said grandma. ‘‘I am glad 
there is a burr for each of us. Come and 
see me.some day, and I will give you some 
apples. ”’ 


INDIGESTION. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Reaches forms of Indigestion that no 
other medicine seems to touch, 
Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 
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‘‘Vou are a dear grandma to hobble way 
down here, to leave me the chestnuts, ’’ said 
Alice. ‘‘I will come to see you some day, 
and I will bring you some pop-corn. I must 
go now. I hear mamma calling. Good- 
night!’’ And grandma said,—or, at least, 
Alice thought she said, — 

‘*Good-night, Misshywah!’’ 

Bingo purred loudly, and Rover wagged his 
tail. : 


Good Advice. 


Thus spake the mother fish: 
*«My children dear, take care 

Lest, when you’re playing in the waves, 
You tumble in the air. 


“ For, if you wish to live 
As many years as I, 
You must be very. careful 
To keep out of the dry,” 
—FHarfer’s Round Table. 


The Story Grandma told. 


Mollie’s father was a ship-builder, and the 
next day one of the largest ships ever built 
in his yards was to be launched. The won- 
derful thing about this event, in Mollie’s 
eyes, was the fact that she was to launch in 
the Ariadne and christen the great ship as it 
plunged into the water. 

The little girl had seen many a vessel sent 
down the long ‘‘ways,’’ to take its magnifi- 
cent plunge into the water; but there’s lots 
of difference, so Mollie thought, between 
seeing a thing and ‘‘being right into it.”’ 

“Did you ever launch in a_ vessel, 
grandma?’’ she said that evening. She was 
up in Grandma Pingree’s room, talking over 
her coming experience. 

‘“Why, yes, dear,’’ said grandma. ‘‘I 
launched in a vessel all alone once, when I 
was a little girl.’’ 

‘“*Why-e-e, Grandma Pingree!’’ 
Mollie. — 

Grandma smiled. ‘‘Yes,’’ she said; ‘‘and 
the queer thing about it was that I didn’t 
know it until the launching was all over!’’ 

Mollie was too much astonished now even 
to say, ‘‘Why-e-e!’’ 

Then grandma went on: ‘‘My father built 
ships down on the banks of the river where 
we lived. In those days they built vessels in 
the late fall and winter, and worked at farm- 
ing in the summer. When I was seven years 
old, father had a vessel ready to Jaunch the 
ist of April. I used to go down every day, 
and play in the cabin in the shavings the car- 
penters had made. 

‘The day before the vessel was to launch, 
I was playing in the cabin all alone, the 
workmen being employed in the yard outside. 
An unusually big tide came in that day; and 
father decided that, as everything was so 
nearly ready, they would better take advan- 
tage of the tide, and launch at once. So the 
workmen began to wedge up the blocks, for- 
getting all about me; and pretty soon the 
vessel slid gently off into the river. 

**Just.as the big ropes began to tighten 
and hold it, I went up on deck for something 
or other; and a more surprised little girl, I 
guess, never lived! Father came off in a boat 
to get me; and he called me ‘Cap’n,’ and 


gasped 
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asked where I was ‘bound.’ When we got 


-ashore, he said they would name the vessel 
'The Elsie, after me.’’ 


‘*Well,’’ said Mollie, with conviction in 


|her tone, ‘‘if I had been having such a good 


time as that, I should want to have known 
it!?’— Webb. Donnell, in the Vouth’s Com- 
panion. 


The Proud Frog. 


It was a moonlight night, and the water 
was so bright that a great green frog was 
using it for a looking-glass. He thought he 
was a very fine fellow. ‘‘Ker-chug! Ker- 
chug!’’ said he. ‘‘What a nice, big frog I 
am, and not a bit like that little bird that 
sits over there on the bush. 

‘*T wouldn’t be so small for anything! Just 
hear what a weak little ‘chirp’ it has, while 
my voice is loud enough to be heard away 
over at that farm-house. I think I will sing 
them asong. Ker-chug! Ker-chug!’’ 

The little bird, awakened by the noise, 
hopped about on the branch, and began to 
sing. 

“Why, he can sing, too!’’ said the frog. 
‘‘T am not sure but that he sings a little 
better than I do. But he’s a poor thing, 
afraid of the water. I believe I will take a 
dive.’’ He plunged into the pond, and came 
up again; but the splashing he made so 
frightened the bird that it flew away up into 
the sky. 

The frog now looked after it in wonder. 

**T can’t do that,’”’he said. ‘‘I can go 
into the water, but I can’t go into the sky. 
After all, it isn’t good to be proud of one’s 
self; for some can do one thing better, and 
some another, and no one is smart enough to 
do them all.’’—Christian Advocate. 


A Kindly Stag. 


‘*There was a tame stag which belonged to 
a lady living in the suburbs,’’ writes Helen 
Ward Banks from Manila, in the Philip- 
pines. ‘‘He was a pet, and allowed to roam 
around at his will. The ponies did not have 
the same freedom. When they were taken 
out, they must be tethered. One-day the 
man who fed the ponies tied one of them 
with a very short rope, and then carelessly 
put its bunches of hay beyond its reach. The 
poor little beast vainly strained at its rope 
to reach its meal. His owner, watching 
from the window, was about to go to his 
help, when he saw the stag standing by, tak- 
ing in the situation. He waited to see what 
would happen. The stag soon found a way 
out of the difficulty. He bent his pronged 
head, lifted part of the hay on his antlers, 
and put it down under the pony’s nose. 
Then he went back for more, until the grate- 
ful pony had his full meal before him, and 
was making a hearty breakfast. ’’ 
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We Will Pay a 
Regular Salary 


and a commission to a 
selected number of high- 
grade agents. We want 
the best men or women 
to be had—those of ex- 
perience, and who can 
be relied upon for faith- 
ful work; persistent and 
energetic, of good ad- 
dress, and with “gump- 
tion’ and the tact to se- 
cure what they attempt. 
Retired ministers, school 
“teachers, or those seeking 
outdoor life, make good 
agents. Regular salary 
and a commission on 
each order to the compe- 


tent man or woman. 
Call at Agents’ Department 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Herald Building 
Room No. 3 BOSTON, MASS. 


Organs 


Latest Improvements. 


All Sizes. Fair Prices. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


BARGAINS in ORGANS 
Taken in Exchange. 
H OOK & C Main office 
ASTINGCS QO. and works 
Kendal Green, Mass. 


ert Health Cereals. 


PANSY FLOUR Eulk, Cake and Pastry. 


Ra b, write 
FARWELL & RIN “< ‘own, N. Y., U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


With Boog a that well-known and successful Winter 
Resort, ON COURT, Camden, So. Carolina. 
A sor aol Southern mansion in its own extensive 
rounds; could be used, with little change, as a family 
ome. For further particulars apply to T. J. KrrKLanp, 
Esq., CAMEDN, So. e 


WANTED FOR THE WINTER. 


s thgere eos SUITE OR HOUSE by a cultured 
family with highest references. Any party expecting 

to be away for the winter will find a good opportunity to 

have their property safely cared for by addressing 
“EEF. C.,” care Christian Register. 


AROLINA. 


STEREOPTICON FOR SALE. 
Standard make, dissolving pier, Little used, Half-price: 
4 ft. screen, Apply J. A. E. Stewart, 68 Chauncy St., 

oston. 


SAPOLIO 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER SHEDS A> 


BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE. 
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Good News. 
Workers with God. 


Free men freely work. 
Whoever fears God fears to sit at ease. 
And, after Christ, work turns to privilege ; 
And henceforth, one with our humanity, 
The six-day Worker, working still in us, 
Has called us freely forth to work with him 
In high companionship. So, happiest! 
I count that heaven itself is only work 
Toa surer issue. Let us work indeed, 
But not as if the only man on earth, 
Responsible for all the thistles blown 
And tigers couchant, struggling in amaze, 
Against disease and winter, snarling on 
Forever that the world’s not paradise. 

Let us be content in work 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. 


— Mrs, Browning. 


Wars at a Distance. 


The experience of this country in its his- 
tory of the eighteenth century has some pa- 
thetic lessons for to-day. It is truly said 
that, if any statesman in England in 1775 
could have comprehended the lessons of the 
generation before, Lord North would not 
have rushed into his American war, which 
came out with reverses so terrible for him 
and his poor king. 

Burke called the ocean the ‘‘unsubsidized 
ally’’ of England. The phrase is a very fine 
one; and it is well worth remembering that 
other nations, as well as England, can have 
the advantage which this ‘‘unsubsidized ally’’ 
is always so willing to give: When, in 
1745, it was proposed that the English colo- 
nies in America should capture Louisburg 
single - handed, without waiting for English 
assistance, the scheme was ridiculed in half 
the colonies. One Benjamin Franklin, who 
was and is thought a far-sighted man, wrote 
one of his funniest letters in ridicule of the 
absurdity of the scheme. All the same, the 
New England men of business persevered. 
The governor, Shirley, and the merchant, 
Pepperell, and a working majority of the 
General Court of Massachusetts believed the 
thing could be done; and it was done. The 
king of England was three thousand miles 
away. Yes; but so was the king of France. 
Shirley and Pepperell had, also, the great 
alliance of George Whitefield, a person who, 
in his way, has proved to be as important 
as Benjamin Franklin in his. To Whitefield 
the New England army owed it that its ban- 
ners were inscribed with the name of a still 
greater leader, ‘‘Christo duce nil desperan- 
dum.’’ 

With such leaders and with the unsub- 
sidized alliance of the ocean, this army of 
fishermen captured the strongest fortress in 
America. No such insult had ever been in- 
flicted on Le Grand Monargue, and never was 
he better served than in the fleet which he 
sent out for his revenge. Jt is said to have 
been the largest naval expedition ever sent 
from Europe to America. So secret were the 
French preparations that the ministers of 
George II., on the other side of the Channel, 
suspected nothing of them. The French 
squadron was well at sea before an English 
ship sailed to check them. It arrived off 
Nova Scotia in September; and the first news 
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of it was brought to Shirley here by a fisher- 
man, who came scudding in to say that close 
on the coast was the largest fleet he ever saw 
or heard of. ; 

Shirley summoned the army of Massachu- 
setts, and it encamped on Boston Common, 
—the largest army ever seen there. He sank 
cargoes of stone in the channel below Bos- 
ton. He appointed a day of fasting. It was 
in the afternoon of that day that Thomas 
Prince, in the pulpit of the Old South Meet- 
ing-house, offered the prayer of which Mr. 
Longfellow has preserved the memory, — 


**O Lord, we would not advise; 
But, if in thy providence 
A tempest should arise, 
And drive the French fleet hence, 
And scatter it far and wide, 
Or sink it in the sea, 
We should be satisfied ; 
And thine the glory be!’’ 


And those few words precisely express what 
followed :— 


‘*This was the prayer I made, 
For my soul was all on flame. 
And, even as I prayed, 
The answering tempest came.’ 


What the weather men would now call a 
typhoon from the Gulf of Mexico swept over 
Boston. A generation after, old men would 
tell how the steeple swayed above them in 
the Old South, and those blinds which we 
see on the meeting-house clattered against 
the wall. The typhoon swept down the bay, 
as Prince had hoped it might. It struck the 
French fleet off Cape Sable,—the Cape Sable 
which we know so well. 


‘*Down on the reeling decks 
Crashed the o’erwhelming seas. 
Ah! never were there wrecks 
So pitiful as these. 
Like a potter’s vessel broke 
The great ships of the line: 
They were carried away as a smoke 
Or sank like lead in the brine.’’ 


The Nova Scotia fishemien say that to this 
day you may see them, if the sea is calm, as 
they rot there at the bottom. 

The generation of men who had seen such 
a deliverance, and the generation which came 
after them, lost their fear of sovereigns on 
the other side of the ocean. They called. it 
the providence of God. We call it, in our 
wisdom, the ‘‘unsubsidized alliance’’ of the 
sea. Take which name you choose, the truth 
is the same. The coals are apt to slip when 
the tongs are long. 

Precisely the same thing happened thirty 
years after. ‘‘We are told that, if ten thou- 
sand men won’t do, fifty thousand shall!’’ 
Yes; and, in fact, Howe landed at Coney 
Island with thirty thousand men. But, even 
when he had not more than a quarter of 
that number, he could not feed them in Bos- 
ton. The pigs and the sheep for his com- 
missariat were shipped for him in England, 
and it is said that not one of the poor creat- 
ures ever arrived in Boston Bay. ‘‘The 
channel is white with sheep that have been 
thrown overboard.’’ That is a scrap from a 
newspaper of the time. 

In that year the merchants of London were 
hounding poor Lord North to his ruin. They 
were holding public meetings. They were 
subscribing money and ‘presenting ships to 
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the navy. Seven years after the same men 
drove him from power by ordering the 
government to make peace on any terms with 
the rebels of 1775. Those seven years had 
taught England what New England | had 
learned thirty years before,—that a war is 
very doubtful when an ocean rolls between 
the combatants. 

But it would seem now that Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, in his study of history, has 
overlooked the record of Louisburg in 1745, 
of D’Anville’s fleet in 1746, and of the 
treaty of Paris in 1783. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Correspondence, 


. .. [From the most competent authority 
in New England I have the following inter- 


esting note as to the true definition of the’ 


word ‘‘Congregational.’’] ‘‘I do not under- 
stand that the first settlers of Massachusetts 
Bay had any fixed creed. They had believed 
in the doctrines of the English Church; but, 
when they came here, they opened a wide 
door for diversity in belief. This is shown 
very fully in the extract from the Body of 
Liberties, in Mr. Northend’s book, ‘The Bay 
Colony,’ p. 293, note. It seems to me from 
this there was no restriction in their belief; 
else why should it be deemed so important 
and such a solemn duty for the ministers of 
each city to hold State’s meetings to discuss 
questions of doctrine, etc.? I have not the 
book before me. But the widest latitude for 
discussion was given, evidently on the 
ground that there were no fixed doctrines. If 
there were, what was the necessity for such 
meetings? To the several ministers was 
given the exclusive right to prophesy; that 
is, to construe the word of God. Each of 
these democratic societies had the full right 
of electing their officers, and, through their 
ministers, of expressing their beliefs. And, 
when the day of creeds was reached, - was there 
any requirement that they should all be the 
same? If I am not mistaken, the different 
orthodox churches from time to time revised 
their creeds or made new ones. I have in 
my mind the creed of the church of Boxford, 
which I read the last summer. It was pre- 
pared by Rev. Dr. Coggin, their minister, 
who died some twenty years ago. Strictly, 
Congregationalism was the form and mode of 
church government, not the doctrine. Why 
are not the Unitarians, Universalists, the 
Baptists, and largely the Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists? Was it not intended by the 
founders of Congregationalism that an oppor- 
tunity should be given for diversity in doc- 
triNeS Te + « 

. . « **Twenty years ago, in the home of an 
uncle in. Plymouth County, who, at ninety- 
seven years of age, was living in the house 
in which\he was born I found among other 
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the city have not yet learned what we are 
celebrating; but those who have been long in 
Chicago remember it will be twenty-eight 
years ago next Monday since the great fire. 
We are a young city; but we must have 
something to celebrate, and, if nothing else, 
why nota fire? It meant ruin, to be sure, 
to many individuals; but it brought money 
to Chicago by the million, and wiped outa 
city of wood, that it might be replaced by 
one of brick and stone. So the fire was, on 
the whole, a benefactor, after all. This 
year, moreover, the anniversary of the fire, 
October 9, has been chosen as the day for the 
laying of the corner-stone of our new govern- 
ment building. Plenty of distinguished 
visitors are here from Mexico, from Canada, 
and from Japan and elsewhere; and the Pres- 
ident has already reached the State. So it is 
expected that next Monday will be a great 
day in the history of Chicago. It will, at 
least, bring thousands of dollars to the coffers 
of the merchants; and that purpose was the 
underlying idea in planning the fall festival. 
The laying of the corner-stone is only an in- 
cident in the occasion; and it came very 
near to being left out, after all. A differ- 
ence of opinion between the labor leaders 
and the chairman of the committee bade fair 
for a time to block the whole proceeding; 
but a compromise has been reached, the Pres- 
ident has become a full-fledged member of a 
labor union, and the corner-stone will be 
laid. 

The ecclesiastical year is opening rather 
slowly. There is no general exit in the sum- 
mer from Chicago, as there is from New 
York and Boston; but many of the people in 
the Unitarian churches have been away, and 
are slow in returning. The Third Church 
was the first to open its doors, and all its 
activities are beginning with courage and en- 
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interesting books an Indian translation of the 
book of Psalms and the Gospel of John ina 
compact and convenient form for use, which 
must have been much more practical for read- 
ing than the Eliot Bible could have been. 
Is it probable that this was Eliot’s work? 
If it is so, there may be others besides myself 
interested in it... . I cannot imagine how 
he could have the diligence and faithfulness 
to translate the whole Bible into words con- 
taining from fifteen to twenty or more letters; 
and I wonder if ever there was a ‘good In- 
dian’ who read his Bible through once a 
year, as our good children and many of the 
older ones did. I know they could never 
have had ‘spelling-schools’ with those dread- 
ful words; for they must have been ‘spelled 
down’ from the beginning.’’... 


Prison Sunday. 


The National Prison Association and the 
Massachusetts Association have designated 
the 29th of October as Prison Sunday, and 
earnestly request its observance by the 
churches. The Massachusetts Association 
has published its annual pamphlet for the use 
of pastors who desire sermon material, and 
for others interested in the crime question. 
It contains valuable information and impor- 
tant papers, including Mrs. Johnson’s London 
paper, read just before her death. The 
pamphlet is sent free on application to the 
secretary, at 56 Pemberton Square. 


The Baker Fund. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 
I beg to acknowledge the following contri- 
butions in behalf of the Baker family fund :— 


Palgnge Previously acknowledged in Transcritt, $°0°|thusiasm. The Unity Club and the Young 

ee 15-00) People’s Society are opening with a large 

ete BAS ee ee attendance, and are taking up with zeal the 

£3, Cornish, s.00 | work of the year. A parting reception was 

ee ce soco|given to Mr. and Mrs. Southworth by the 

ae 75-00| Young People’s Society of the church on 

A friend, C. F. 5.c0| Friday evening, September 29, all the mem- 
Wo ccrsisccscee 25.00 : . Py 

i 100.00] bers of the parish being invited. The pres- 

ee ron-en| ence of the retiring secretary of the Western 

aes Conference and Mrs. Gould gave added en- 

joyment to those present. Mrs. Gould con- 

$867.00] tributed to the entertainment, by special 


Wm. LLoyd GARRISON. | yequest, some recitations admirably rendered. 


There was a large attendance of the Third 
Church people, both young and old. Mr. 
Jennings of Toledo occupied the pulpit the 
first Sunday in October; and Mr. Gould, 
Mrs. Woolley, and Mr. Sunderland are an- 
nounced for Sundays in the immediate 
future. 

At Unity Church Rev. Robert Collyer 
Douthit, the namesake of their beloved min- 
ister, has been preaching for the last two 
Sundays. It is hoped that Rev. Albert 
Lazenby of Glasgow will occupy the pulpit 
for a few Sundays after the Conference. On 
Friday evening, September 22, a reception 
was tendered Rev. and Mrs. J. S. Thomson 
at the home of Mrs, Hunter. Mr. Thomson 
occupied the pulpit the following Sunday. 
The best wishes of many warm friends will 
follow Mr. and Mrs. Thomson to their new 
field, ; 


Chicago Letter. 


Chicago has put on her holiday attire; 
and, while your scribe sits at his desk on the 
sixth floor of 175 Dearborn Street, the his- 
toric headquarters of the Western Conference, 
crowds are surging through the streets below, 
and all the down-town hotels are filled to 
overflowing. It is expected that five hundred 
thousand visitors will be added to the two 
millions already in the city, within a day or 
two. Only a block away is the Court of 
Honor, stretched for three-quarters of a mile 
along State Street, bright with flags and 
bunting, gorgeous with Oriental columns and 
arches; and every evening resplendent with. 
thousands upon thousands of electric lights. 

All this has been the work apparently of 
little more than a day. The new-comers in 
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The Church of the Messiah opened its 
doors the third Sunday in September, and 
the work at Memorial Chapel has already 
begun. The two fellowships providing for 
study in the University. of Chicago, under 
the direction of Mr. Fenn, for students in- 
tending to enter the Unitarian ministry, have 
both been awarded; and one of the students 
has already arrived. The fellowships will be 
held by Miss Morse and Mr. Whelan. Both 
are students of training and experience; and 
it is hoped that their work, under Mr. 
Fenn’s direction, will bring two more min- 
isters into our Western field well equipped 
for service. A rare opportunity is offered 
for study under this plan. Chicago Univer- 
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sity has given another evidence of its catho- 
licity in inviting a Roman Catholic priest to 
preach its convocation sermon. 

Mr. Jones is back from Hillside, and the 
numerous activities of All Souls’ Church are 
beginning with their usual animation. This 
church entertained the Liberal Sunday School 
Union at its first meeting, Tuesday evening, 
October 3. The speaker of the evening was 
Mr. Jones himself, and his subject the one 
upon which he is better able to speak than 
any other man,—‘‘The Six Years’ Course.’’ 
Those in attendance unanimously agreed 
that, if all ministers were as able as Mr. 
Jones to make a subject interesting, they 
might make a success of the six years’ 
course, or any other course. 

A new liberal church was launched last 
Sunday in this city. One of its chief feat- 
ures is the absence of trustees. Rev. Thomas 
B. Gregory, recently of the Universalist 
Church of the Redeemer, on the West Side, 
is to be the minister. In his first sermon he 
paid his respects to his brethren in the pro- 
fesssion in rather uncomplimentary terms. 
This new church of Mr. Gregory’s will be an 
interesting experiment. It may do some- 
thing to answer the question whether a down- 
town church, with no denominational affilia- 
tion, will have power to enlist the sympa- 
thies of people who could not be gathered 
into a church with a denominational label. 

The first meeting of the Chicago Alliance 
was held at Evanston on Thursday, October 
5. It was an enthusiastic and helpful meet- 
ing. Miss French gave the paper of the day, 
entitled ‘‘A Worthy Aim for the Women of 
the Alliance for the Closing Year of the 
Nineteenth Century.’’ It was interesting 
and suggestive, and especially helpful in 
bringing out a diversity of opinion among 
those who participated in the discussion. 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, fresh from the Pa- 
cific Coast, was present at the meeting, and, 
being called upon for remarks, gave a cordial 
word in praise of the work of the Women’s 
Alliance. 

An interesting suggestion was made at this 
meeting by Mrs. Woolley, the author of 
many bright ideas, for utilizing our confer- 
ence headquarters as a weekly meeting-place 
of a class for Bible study. ‘The suggestion 
was immediately taken up by those present; 
and plans were formed on the spot for a 
weekly meeting, under the direction of Mr. 
Fenn, during the current year, for some line 
of Bible study, to be decided at the first 
meeting. This meeting will be held imme- 
diately after the National Conference, and a 
goodly number have already expressed their 
intention of attending. 

The new Western secretary has just begun 
his duties, and writes this letter upon the 
eve of his departure for the North-west, to 
preach in Minneapolis Sunday morning and in 
Winona on the evening of the same day. He 
expects to meet the trustees of three vacant 
churches on this trip, and to consider means 
for the prompt engagement of men to carry 
forward the work. He spent last Sunday 
with the church at Toledo,—a brave band of 
people, who have gathered about Mr. Jen- 
nings during the past ten years, and formed 
a strong and courageous society. 

We need new ministers in the liberal field 
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in Chicago. There is but one Unitarian and 
one Universalist settled at present in the 
city. Unity Church offers a great opportu- 
nity for the right man. It should be in 
future, as it has been in the past, a centre of 
strength and inspiration for the liberal work 
in the West. The people in the Third 
Church are, as they have always been, 
united, courageous, and loyal. The minis- 
ter who goes to them may depend upon their 
cordial support in every worthy plan. The 
church is located in the best residence por- 
tion of the West Side. For the right man it 
offers a splendid field. 
F. C. SourHWoRTH. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 

The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 


day, October Io. There were present 
Messrs. Bowles, Brown, Cruft, Eliot, Fox, 
Garver, Howe, Hutchinson, Lincoln, and 
Little, and Mrs. Catlin and Mrs. Keyes. 


Mr. Howe presided. 
The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of September :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand RCDISLUEE I. + $16,226.49 
From donations - ary 138.05 
Income on investments 1,278.02 
Sale of books.. * oo 356.33 
All other sources. Pit oc OCA CROR ROR 23.78 
$18,022.67. 

EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary Durposes.+-+.++-+0++ 


++ $4,321.61 
Amherst churc 6 
Books, facts, aetey 
Salaries .. 
Expenses.. see 
All other purposes. 
Cash on hand October 1. 


$18,022.67 
The report of the Committee on the New 
England States had precedence; and, upon 
the recommendation of the committee, the 
following appropriations were made for the 


to the 
Mass. , 


year 
First 


beginning Nov. 1, 
Unitarian Society, 


1899: 
Revere, 
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$200; to the First Unitarian Society, Lan- 
caster, N.H., $150; to the Unitarian society 
of Rockland, ” Mass. , $150; to the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Littleton, N.H., $200; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Ellsworth, Me., 
f100; to the Church of the Messiah, St. 
John, N.B., $600, on condition that the ar- 
rears of debt to the Loan Fund are paid up; 
to the Unitarian society, Windsor, Vt., 
$200; to the Second Congregational Church, 
Northampton, Mass., $350, for six months; 
to Unity Church, Amherst, Mass., $700; 
to Rev. William Ballou, for work at Am- 
herst, Mass., $100; to the Second Unitarian 
Society, West Somerville, Mass., $300; to 
the Natick Unitarian Association, $400; to 
the First Unitarian Church, Winthrop, 
Mass., $200, to be applied as far as possible 
to the minister’s salary; to Unity Church 
Pittsfield, Mass., $250, for six months, on 
condition that the church gives to the Asso- 
ciation a note for the amount payable on de- 
mand with interest. 


The treasurer presented a communication, 


from the trustees of the Church of Our 
Father, Atlanta, Ga., announcing the sale of 
the church property; and the treasurer was 
authorized to convey the property to the pur- 
chasers. 


The secretary presented the resolutions of 


the society in Atlanta, as follows :— 

‘At a meeting of the Church of Our 
Father of Atlanta, Ga., held Sept. 26, 1899, 
which meeting was called for the purpose of 
acting on the sale of the property owned by 
this organization, the following resolutions 
were adopted :— 

‘* Appreciating the generous and substantial 
aid given the Church of Our Father, from its 
organization in 1883 to the present time, by 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
desiring to meet the wishes of said American 
Unitarian Association in the disposition of 
the property held by them for use of the At- 


6|lanta parish, — 


‘* Resolved, That the members, as a body 
of the Church of Our Father, by vote in a 
meeting called for the purpose Sept. 26, 
1899, do hereby ratify and confirm the sale 
of lot, corner of Church and Forsyth Streets, 
fifty-five feet by one hundred and thirty-nine 
feet, more or less, including all buildings 
thereon, to the trustees of the Carnegie Free 
Library, for twenty thousand five hundred 
dollars ($20,500) cash, upon acceptance of 
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wide. 
-, pierced brass mountings. 
plate. The solid brass hooks revolve in ball sockets. 
maple. 


Here it is,— 
it,—and you will see the bombe sides, the full relief carving, the 
graceful lines, and the elaborate treatment of the most distin- 
guished creations. 

It is evident that such a wardrobe can be admitted to any 
bedroom. The mirror is as long as the longest cheval glass and 
4 inches wider, thus making this a virtual combination of two 
most important pieces in one. 

The armoire stands go inches in height and is 43 inches 
The wood is the richly grained Mexican mahogany -with 


ARMOIRE. 


The idea of building an Armoire with all the beauty and 
dignity of a Jewel Case may smack of the woolly West; but, 
if you could see the result, you would wonder why it was never 


as well as a newspaper engraving can show 


The mirror is the heaviest French 
The entire interior finish is in bird’s-eye 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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titles, it being understood that said sale shall 
net the American Unitarian Association 
twenty thousand dollars ($20,000). 

** Resolved, That the entire proceeds of said 
sale of twenty thousand dollars ($20,000) be 
turned over to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation absolute; and, in doing so, the 
members of the Atlanta parish ask that the 
directors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion appropriate of said proceeds of sale five 
hundred dollars ($500) to pay off the present 
floating indebtedness of the parish, and eight 
thousand five hundred dollars ($8,500), or as 
much thereof as may be needed, to purchase 
a suitable site and erect a church building 
thereon. 

** Resolved, That the Atlanta parish asks, 
in order that the membership may feel that 
they have an interest in a permanent home, 
that the American Unitarian Association, on 


‘completion of the new church edifice, deed 


the property to the Church of Our Father, in- 
corporating in said conveyance, should the 
organization in Atlanta at any time agree to 
disband and give up the church movement, 
that the property shall at once revert to the 
American Unitarian Association. 

** Resolved, That the clerk be instructed to 
forward a copy of these resolutions to the 
secretary of the American Unitarian Assccia- 
tion.’? 

After discussion of this communication, it 
was 

** Voted, That the treasurer be authorized 
to pay $500 to the Church of Our Father in 
Atlanta, out of the proceeds of the sale of 
the property now held in Atlanta by the As- 
sociation, and that it is the purpose of the 
board to give to the Church of Our Father, 
under such conditions as are embodied in 
certain resolutions passed by them, whatever 
sum is realized from the sale above the claim 
of the Association. ’’ 

The secretary presented the matter of the 
enlargement and equipment of the library of 
the Association; and $200 was appropriated, 
to be expended under the direction of the 
secretary for this purpose. 

Upon nomination by the secretary, Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham of New Bedford was 
chosen to be the representative of the Asso- 
ciation at the Western State conferences, 

The secretary presented a communication 
from Mrs. Henry S. Grew, and it was 

“Voted, That the thanks of the Associa- 
tion be sent to Mrs. Jane Norton Grew, for 
her gift of $5,000, to establish the ‘Edward 
Wigglesworth Fund,’ the income of which is 
to be applied to keeping in circulation the 
work of the Unitarian leaders of the early 
part of the nineteenth century. ’’ 

Upon recommendation of the Western Mis- 
sionary Council, an appropriation of $375 
was made, to aid Rev. E. E. Carr in opening 
work at Danville, Ill., on condition that the 
Illinois Conference appropriate a similar 
amount. 

On motion of the treasurer, it was 

** Voted, That the gift of Mrs. Frances A. 
Hackley of her estate at Tarrytown, N.Y., 
for the purpose of establishing a school to be 
conducted under Unitarian auspices, the title 
of the property to be in the American Uni- 
tarian Association, is accepted with the full 
understanding that, should the school to be 
established in accordance with her wishes 


-prove a failure, the property conveyed by her 


shall revert to her or her heirs, or be devoted 
to such objects, under the direction of the 
board of directors of the American Unitarian 
Association, as she [Mrs. Hackley] may di- 
rect. ’? 

On motion, it was 

‘* Voted, To comply with the request of the 
Governor of the State, and to consider Satur- 
day, October 14, a holiday, and that the 
building be closed on that day.’’ 

On motion of the treasurer, it was 

‘‘ Voted, That the board request the trus- 


The Christian Revister 


tees of the. Church Building Loan Fund to 
pay for the insurance of the church property 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., and add the amount 
to their claim against that church. ’’ 

The secretary presented the matter of the 
endowment of the Mew World, and his 
recommendations were referred to the Publi- 
cation Committee. 

» SamMueL A. Extiot, Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES, 


Full reports of our Conference sessions will 
be found in this column, issue of October 26. 
Use them in the next meeting. 

The unions of the Boston district are asked 
to keep the Sunday of November 19 free for 
the exercises of the Young People’s Frater- 
nity of the Second Church in Boston, at the 
unveiling of the bust of Emerson, in connec- 
tion with the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the church. Formal invitations 
will be sent. 


‘*CoLLEGE FArr.’’ 


November 15, 16. Please note change of 
date. 

Some departments were given in 
week’s paper. 

Embroidered Linens.— Booklets of all 
kinds, colored and white embroideries, lace 
work. Orders taken. Lists of gifts should 
be sent in as soon as possible. 

Calendars and Stationery (Wellesley).—A\ 
kinds of college and other calendars, engage- 
ment books, laundry lists, note-paper, crépe 
paper flowers, shades, boxes, and novelties. 
This department is preparing, at great ex- 
pense, a Unitarian souvenir, which will be 
of much interest. The cost will be low. 

Children’s Zable (Bryn Mawr).—We de- 
sire everything enjoyed or needed by chil- 
dren,—aprons, games, books, toys, including 
all kinds of dolls, dressed, rag, and paper; 
articles for school use, pictures for children’s 
rooms, also articles for Aunt Dinah’s pocket 
or money to buy them. The many novelties 
provided will delight the children. 

Photography and Fine Arts (Amherst).— 
Work from all Unitarian photographers for 
an exhibit, —landscape or marine views, in- 
teriors, figures. All work must be taken by 
an amateur, and pictures become the property 
of the fair. 
teresting Unitarian churches or scenes to put 
on sale and pictures of famous liberal 
preachers are desired; also art photographs of 
general interest. Pictures, oil, water color, 
and crayon, hand-painted articles, drawings, 
etchings, Gibson pictures, aricles in bronze 
or silver. 

Cake (Boston University).—Grandmother’s 
cookies and ginger-snaps,—anything that can 
be sent from a distance. 

Household (national colors).—Aprons, dust- 
ing-caps, sleeves, dish-towels, and cloths in 
sets or singly, dusters, duster-bags, laundry- 
bags, shoe-bags, holders, table-mats, beater- 
pads, broom-covers, bureau sachets, etc. 
Orders taken. 

Preserves and Pickles (Dartmouth).—Any 
quantity of above, jellies, Chili sauce, etc. 
Orders taken. 

Flowers (Yale).—Plants and cut flowers, 
growing ferns (wild-wood treasures as 
pitcher-plants or sword ferns), bunches of 
evergreen and ‘‘woodsy’’ button-hole bou- 
quets. Special directions for sending, on 
application to this department through head- 
quarters. 

Remembrance Table.—Any article, as auto- 
graph, letter, book, or curio, in memory of 
some earnest Unitarian of days gone by. 

Market (Amherst Agricultural).— Vege- 
tables in small or large quantity, apples or 
other fruit. Several farmers combining 


last 


Photographs of historic or in-| 
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would find the express charge a small sum. 
Special directions for sending. 

Directions for sending. —Al\ articles for the 
fair may be sent, express prepaid, if pos- 
sible, marked ‘‘College Fair,’’ care of Miss 
Jennie G. Moseley, 132 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. Departments specifying 
special directions should be addressed (25 
Beacon Street, Boston) previous to shipment. 
A union or number of people will favor by 
putting all articles for one department in a 
package, plainly marked with name of that 


The 
California 
Limited 


Chicago to Los Angeles 
in only 234 days; 


ee 


) 


66 hours. 
Pullmans, Dining Car, 


Buffet-smoking Car (with 
Barber Shop), 


Observation Car (with 
Ladies’ Parlor), 


Vestibuled and electric- 
lighted throughout. 


Four times a week 


Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays 
from Chicago, beginning 
November 7. 


Santa Fe Route 


S. W. MANNING, N. E. Agent, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
332 Washington St.,; Boston, Mass. 
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ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 

Simplex Printer. No wash- 
= ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., $330 St BE Elio. 
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department, the several bundles being sent as 
one. A list of articles sent, with estimated 
cost, name of union or donor, should be 
mailed Miss Emma R. Ross, 25 Beacon 
Street, as early as possible. 

Make all checks payable to Arthur L. En- 
dicott, treasurer. 


The Sunday School. - 


We call attention to the advertisement in 
another column of the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society at Hing- 
ham, Wednesday evening, October 25, and 
Thursday, October 26. There is every rea- 
son to expect a large attendance and a very 
profitable time. Those concerned should also 
scan the list of acknowledgments in this 
week’s Register from the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. Any church or Sunday- 
school overlooked will please send notifica- 
tion at once to 25 Beacon Street. 


The Channing Hall ‘‘Talks’’ will be re- 
sumed next Saturday, October 21, at 2.30 
p.M., by Rev. Mr. Pulsford. The attend- 
ance is increasing, and Mr. Pulsford’s pre- 
liminary addresses are leading up to the 
main Jessons of the course in a very enter- 
taining fashion. All interested in Sunday- 
school affairs are cordially invited. 


The pictures in the current lessons on 
‘The Life of Jesus,’’ published by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, have been re- 
ceived with great favor. The four pictures 
for November just issued called for an edi- 
tion of four thousand copies each, which 
means sixteen thousand pictures. No doubt 
this number will be increased by new orders. 
The subjects of these four pictures, corre- 
sponding to the four regular lessons, are 
‘*John, the Baptist,’’ ‘‘The River Jordan, ’’ 
‘“The Temptation,’’ ‘‘ Jesus and the Fisher- 
men.’’ It will be remembered that the price 
of these illustrations is exceedingly low,— 
one-third of a cent a piece. 


A new tract from the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, for free distribution, is now 
ready,—subject, ‘‘Why study the Bible?’’— 
by Rev. J. T. Sunderland. The writer 
treats this important topic in a very cogent 
and interesting manner. It should be read 
by all those who are concerned in the conduct 
of religious and moral training. 


‘Questions on the Life of Jesus’’ is the 
title of a little pamphlet prepared by Rev. 
C. F. Dole, and published by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Sosiety, price 5 cents a copy, 
or 50 cents a dozen. There are five sections 
to these questions,—‘‘About ‘Jesus’ Coun- 
try,’’? ‘‘About Jesus’ People,’’ ‘‘About 
Jesus’ Education,’’ ‘‘About Jesus’ Teach- 
ings,’’ and ‘*‘About Jesus’ Life.’’ As the 
author says in the preface, ‘‘They may be 
made to serve the purposes of a review of 
‘The Life of Jesus,’ or they may be taken as 
an occasional lesson for classes following 
another line of study.’’ 


_Church News. 


Announcements. 


The first regular meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union of Boston, seventeenth 
season, 1899-1900, will be held in the parlors 
of the Church of the Disciples, corner of 
Warren Avenue and West Brookline Street, 
at 5 pP.M., Monday, October 23. Subject, 
‘*Loyalty and Missionary Zeal’’: Rev. John 
H. Applebee, West Roxbury; Rev. Frederick 
B. Mott, Dorchester. The social meeting 
will be held at 5 P.M., supper at 6, addresses 
at 6.45, and the meeting will be adjourned 
at 8.45. All teachers interested are cordially 
invited to attend.- 


The Christian Register 


Boston.—Parker Memorial (Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches): The subject of 
‘*Personal Creeds’’ was very ably and for- 
cibly handled by Rev. Burt Estes Howard last 
Sunday evening, to the usual large attend- 
ance. His subject for Sunday evening, Oc- 
tober 22, 7.30, will be ‘‘Salvation.’’ Seats 
free, and a cordial welcome to all. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, October 23, 10.30 
A.M.: Rev. William S. Heywood will pre- 
side. Rev. John Snyder will lead a conver- 
sation on ‘‘The Work of the Washington 
Unitarian National Conference.’’ 


At the meeting of the South Middlesex 
Women's Alliance Branches, held Thursday, 
October 5, at 25 Beacon Street, Mrs. Peter- 
son of Jamaica Plain made an eloquent ap- 
peal for the Southern missionary work, which 
is carried on by Mr. Dukes and Mr. Gibson. 
Mrs. Merker of the State Federation of 
Clubs of Louisville, Ky., also made a 
spirited address on the illiterate condition of 
the inhabitants of Clay County, which she had 
lately visited in the interests of club work. 


Albany, N.Y.—The exercises at the First 
Unitarian Church, October 8, were a fitting 
close of the special services that have been 
held in the new and beautiful church for the 
last four Sundays. Among the speakers at 
the special services were Rev. Benjamin Fay 
Mills of Boston, Rev. D. W. Morehouse of 
New York, Rev. Frederick A. Hinckley of 
Philadelphia, Rev. Charles F. Dole of Bos- 
ton, and Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., 
now practically of the entire United States. 
All these four Sundays have been truly ‘‘red- 
letter days’? in the history of the liberal 
people of Albany, and it is believed that the 
sermons which have been heard here will bear 
good fruit in the development and extension 
of the simple and beautiful faith which they 
defend. At the morning service, October 8, 
Rev. Edward C. Towne, now of this city, 
preached a strong and eloquent sermon from 
the theme, ‘‘Churches that are not founded 
on Christ.’’ In the evening the dedication 
services proper were held in the presence of 
a very large congregation. Rev. Charles F. 
Dole gave a grand discourse on ‘‘ Religion 
and Public Spirit,’’—a topic exceedingly ap- 
propriate in Albany, which is the political 
centre of the State. The report of the Build- 
ing Committee followed the discourse, after 
which the pastor, Rev. William Milton 
Brundage, made an address, in which he 
clearly and most eloquently set forth the 
great principles for which the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Albany is to stand. A 
leading daily of this city denominates Dr. 
Brundage’s address, which it prints in full, 
**a masterly effort.”’ The special musical 
programme by Prof. Robertson’s orchestra 
was unusually fine, After the evening ser- 
vice, by invitation of the pastor, the whole 
congregation inspected the entire building 
with great satisfaction. 


Alton, Ill—A large attendance of the 
members and friends of the Unitarian church 
and congregation was present at the annual 
parish supper and business meeting, October 
4. After the serving of an elegant supper by 
the ladies, the business meeting was held, at 
which the most favorable reports were made 
by the officers of the affairs and prospects of 
the church. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: president, Mr. 
A. K. Root; vice-president, Mr. George R. 
Hewitt; secretary, Mr. Frank Fisher; treas- 
urer, Miss Lillian A. Root. 


Brooklyn, N.¥.—The Second Unitarian 
Church issues a monthly calendar and list of 
officers, committees, etc. Rev. John W. 
Chadwick's sermon topics announced are: 
October 15, ‘‘A Psalm of: Labor’’; October 
22, ‘‘Thrones of Judgment’’; October 29, 
‘*In his Steps, ’’ 
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Castine, Me.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Henry H. Woude: The fifth course of 
‘‘Short Lectures on Great Subjects,’’ by the 
pastor, includes: October 22, ‘*The Poetry of 
James Russell Lowell’’; October 29, ‘*The 
Man who fails’’; November 5, ‘‘John Rus- 
kin: His Message’’; November 12, ‘‘Ships 
that pass in the Night’’; November 19, 
‘*Thomas Carlyle, Prophet and Seer’’; No- 
vember 26, ‘‘Weary Heads and Tired Eyes.’’ 
These lectures are intended to promote the 
feeling of worship, enlighten the mind, 
strengthen the understanding, and build up a 
larger knowledge of God’s dealings with man 
in modern times, and to stimulate a desire 
upon the part of our young people to assist 
in helping solve some of the great and bur- 
densome problems resting upon this nation. 


Davenport, Ia.—First Unitarian Church : 
After two months’ vacation the church has 
entered into all its activities with renewed 
ardor. The Sunday-school has many new 
pupils. The course this year includes a sets 
of pictures illustrating the life and work of 
Jesus. These pictures are copies of some of 
the great masterpieces of art. To insure 
proper care of the pictures, they are mounted 
in portfolios. The first monthly tea of the 
season was held in the church parlors in Sep- 
tember, and was largely attended, and thor- 
oughly enjoyed by those present. 


Kansas City, Mo.—All -Souls’, Rev. 
George W. Stone: In addition to the services, 
Sunday-school, etc., carried on through All 
Souls’ Church, the minister, Rev. George 
W. Stone, has just organized a Bible Study 
Class, meeting at private residences for an 
hour each evening. These studies are not of 
text alone, but include social, political, and 
religious customs, and a general view of tke 
history of the Jewish people. 


Lawrence, Mass.— First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. George H. Young: At the be- 
ginning of his ninth year’s pastorate, Mr. 
Young preached a special sermap, recounting 
the progress of the parish. The debt has 
been materially decreased, being a fifth of 
what it was eight years ago. The success of 
the Men’s Club, the Women’s Alliance, the 
Unity Club, and other organizations, was 
commended. The conditions meeting a gos- 
pel of Unitarianism in such a city as Law- 
rence were considered, and measures for 
carrying on a vigorous campaign suggested. 
Mr. Young concluded by acknowledging his 
great indebtedness to the sympathetic helpful - 
ness of his parishioners, and asking the 
blessing of God upon the highest ends of the 
church. 


Watick, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
George F. Pratt: Our bazaar was duly held 
on the 6th inst., and, in spite of rain, was 
well patronized. Over $100 was cleared. On 
account of the storm, many articles remained 
on hand, which will be utilized for a sale 
just before Christmas. The community has 
been deeply impressed by this exhibit of the 
numbers, ability, and zeal of our workers. 
The present growth of the society is faster 
than at any time since its enthusiastic begin- 
ning. Among the people who have recently 
united with us are some of the most prominent 
and influential families in town. The record 
for the past month shows an average gain of 
two families per week. The pastor’s visit- 
ing list includes more than one hundred fam- 
ilies. Congregations for October numbered 
from seventy-five to eighty-five. The Sun- 
day-school enrolment is sixty, and growing 
from Sunday to Sunday. An outline for a 
study of the life of Jesus and his relation to 
Christianity has been prepared by Mr. F. E. 
Parlin, superintendent of the Natick schools. 
It has been published in local paper, with 
list of books of reference, and is very sug- 
gestive. 
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Newport, R.I.—Rev. Henry G. Spaulding 
of Boston preached at the Channing Church 
on Sunday, October 1. 


Wewton, Mass.—Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke 
preached a sermon, on October 1, commemo- 
rating the twentieth anniversary of his pas- 
torate of the Channing society. 


Wilmington, Del.— First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Alexander T. Bowser: On 
Sunday, September 25, a notable sermon was 
preached by the pastor, Mr. Bowser, upon 
**The Church, and Why we should belong 
to it.’’ The sermon described a true church 
as a union of the friends of Jesus for the 
purpose of keeping alive in the hearts of men 
and women the great Teacher’s wonderful 
faith in God as a Father. Mr. Bowser 


Business Notices. 


Delightful Mexican Tours.—Mexico, with its 
grand natural scenery, its semi-tropical climate, its inter- 
esting history, and its strange civilization, is a most attrac- 
tive region for tourists. The sights of that remarkable 
country can be seen to the best possible advantage in con- 
nection with Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb’s excursions. 
Those enterprising tourist managers are forming parties to 
leave Boston January 11, February 1 and 22. The trav- 
ellers will stop at various places in the Southern States, 
and in Mexico visit a dozen or more of the principal cities, 
spending a week in the City of Mexico, with a side trip 
to Cuernavaca, and making trips down into the tropics, 
over both the Tampico and the Vera Cruz lines. On the 
return, California is to be visited. The journey will be 
made in a special Pullman vestibuled train, with a dining- 
car; and only a limited number of passengers can be taken. 
An illustrated circular of Mexico, with a full description 
of the tour, will be sent by Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 
Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston, to any 
address on application. 


A Few Nervous Invalids 


can be received as patients at The Nervine Home, Bur- 
lington, Vt., until winter, when, if they wish, they can 
accompany Dr. Willard ona Southern trip. Further par- 
ticulars on application. 


A Notable Piece.— What is unquestionably the finest 
clothing wardrobe ever exhibited in this city is now on sale 
at the Paine Furniture Warerooms on Canal Street. It is 
an armoire, designed and executed with all the adornment 
of the most beautiful and costly jewel case or secretary 
desk. It has bombe sides, full relief carving, and the most 
graceful lines. The mirror is a full-length cheval glass. 
It is really worth a visit to Canal Street to see this famous 
piece of furniture. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


—AT— 


HINGHAM, MASS., OCT. 25 and 26, 1899. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


WEDNESDAY, October 25. In the New North 
Church (Rev. Cuartes H. Porrsr, Jr., pastor). 
7.45 P.M. Platform Meeting, with three Addresses. 
Rev. Joun H. Arpieser, of West Roxbury, Mass. 
Subject, “The Minister and the Sunday School.” 
Miss Saran Louise ARNOLD, Supervisor of the 
Public Schools of Boston. Subject, “The Home 
and the Sunday School.” 
Rev. Joun W. Austin, of Dedham, Mass. Subject, 
“The Church and the Sunday School.” 


THURSDAY, October 26. In the First Parish 
Church (Rev. Joun W. Day, just resigned). 


FoRENOON. 


9.00-9.45 A.M. Devotional Meeting, conducted by Rev. 
Witw1aM R. Cog, Cohasset, Mass. 


The Christian Register 


9.45-10.00 A.M. Opening of the Business Meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society. : 

10,00-10.25 A.M. Reading of Directors’ Annual Report. 

10.25-11.00 A.M. Discussion of Directors’ Report, Elec- 
tion of Officers, and Miscellaneous Business. 

11,00-11.20 A.M. Address by Rev. ALBERT J. CoLEMAN, 
East Boston. Subject, “Vision and Fulfilment.” 

11,20-11-40 A.M, Address by Mr. S. F. Husparp, Super- 
intendent of North End Union, Boston. Subject, 
“Allies of the Sunday School.” 

11.40-12.00 M, Address by Mrs. Witt1am L. Rutan, 
Boston. Subject, ‘‘Story-telling in the Primary 
Department.” 

12,00 12.20 P.M. Address by Rev. JoHN Snyper, St. Louis, 
Mo. Subject, “The Value of Positive Religious 
Teaching.” 

12.20-12.45 P.M. General Discussion and Remarks. 
Speeches limited to five minutes each. 

12.45-2.00 P.M. Intermission and Collation. 


AFTERNOON. 


2.00-2.30 P.M. Opening of Afternoon Session, Transaction 
of Unfinished Business, and other matters. 
2.30-3.30 P.M. Three Twenty-minute Addresses :— 
1. Rev. F. S.C. Wicks, Brighton. Subject, “How 
to interest Boys in the Sunday School.” 
2. Rev. GzorGr W. Sotuey, Deerfield, Mass. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘How to revive a Sunday School.” 
3. Rev. CHARLES W. WenpTE, Boston. 
“Encouragements,”’ 
3.30-4.00 P.M. General Discussion and Remarks. Speeches 
limited to five minutes each, 
4.00 P.M. Adjournment. 
Those in attendance at this annual meeting are enter- 
tained by the following three churches :— 
The First Parish, Rev. John W. Day, just resigned. 
The Third Cong’! Soc’y,\ Rev. Chas. H. Porter, Jr., 
The Second Parish, astor, 


Subject, 


The hospitality of the Hingham homes is offered for the 
night of Wednesday, October 25, to delegate members 
from contributing churches or schools. All friends in 
attendance will be welcome to the collation on Thursday 
noon. Every meeting will be open to those interested 
in Sunday-School work, and all such are cordially invited. 

Delegates coming Wednesday afternoon and evening 
will report at the Cushing. House (opposite the station) 
immediately on arrival. 

Those Churches and Sunday Schools that have contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
during the past fiscal year are entitled to two delegate 
members, either from the church or from the Sunday School. 
When the pastor attends, he is considered one of the two 
delegates. These delegates are members of the Sunday- 
School Society for one year from Oct. 1, 1899, with all the 
voting powers and usual privileges of such membership; 
and they will be furnished: with cards, which must be filled 
out and returned on Thursday forenoon, October 26, as 
credentials. All persons in attendance, not delegates or 
life members, have full privileges in all the exercises 
except the right of discussing business and of voting. 

As we cannot promise to the railroad officials a definite 
number of delegates from Boston and other points on the 
line, it is not in our power to secure reduced rates. We 
advise those who are going any distance, from any one 
place, to combine and buy a mileage book. This will 
materially lessen the fare. Sometimes round-trip tickets, 
good for the day, are obtainable at a cheaper price. 


THE directors of the New England Hospital 
for Women and Children will hold a reception, in honor 
of the 7oth birthday of Dr. M, E. Zakrzewska, the first 
physician of the hospital and one of its original founders. 
Mrs. Thomas Mack, of 269 Commonwealth Avenue, has 
kindly offered her house for the reception, which will 
take place on Tuesday, October 24, from four to six o’clock 
p.m. All friends of the Doctor are cordially invited. 


THE address of B. F. McDaniel is 21 Edson 


Street, Dorchester, Mass, P.O., Dorchester, New Sta- 
tion. 


THE address of Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


is 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE address of Rev. Henry G. Spaulding is 


221 Newbury Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Watertown, 11th inst., by Rev. Benjamin A. Good- 
ridge, of Dorchester, Linville H. Wardwell, of Beverly, 
and Mildred L. Jewell, of Watertown. 

In Lawrence, roth inst. By Rey. George H. Young, 
father of the bride, assisted by Rev. E. A, Horton, William 
R. Copeland, of Pittsburg, Pa., and Annie Horton Young. 

In New ork, 1soth inst., at Park Avenue Hotel, by 
Rev, John White Chadwick, of Brooklyn, William Felton 
Ham, of Brooklyn, and Suzanne Mulford, of New York. 
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Deaths. 


In Salem, Mrs. Mary (Robinson) Harwood (born in 
Barre, Mass.), aged 86 yrs. 7 mos. 


Could her lips speak, they would perhaps hush any word 
of praise or admiration; but, in our sorrow in parting, our 
hearts crave some expression of thankfulness to God for 
what she has been to others and tous. A life so full and 
rounded as hers has been cannot be lost out of our imme- 
diate communion without some’record of its charms and 
its strong and sweet influences upon all who have known 
her. Her life, of constant service to others, inborn in a 
loving and devoted heart, strengthened by practice and 
perfected by her clear comprehension of and obedience to 
rational religious principles, closed without a fear or a 
pain, with no lament or regret on her part. Death had no 
terrors for her. 

Her fixed and firm convictions developed opinions which 
gave a quiet dignity and weight to her character. While 
never pressing her own views upon others, she still held 
loyal to them under all circumstances, and in gracefulness 
allowed the same loyalty to others, if differing from her. 
Hers was a faith, not in dogmas, but living in the heart, 
as the fragrance of the rosebush flows to its flowers. She 
possessed a con’tant serene piety, a habit of trust in God 
and submission to his will. She wasa pillar of rest. Her 
own love for others taught her what God’s love must be. 

Fondly we bless her firm, quiet, motherly virtues. 
Thankfully we own God’s goodness in crowning her useful 
life with abundant blessings and in sparing it so long. 

The following lines, found among her prized selections, 
illustrate her views of life and duty :— 


“Why should I trust in creeds and forms, 
In mitre, robe, or priestly stole, 
Since he who did all things create 
Alone can save and bless my soul? 


“To him alone my wants are known, 
And he will hear my whispered prayer : 
I need not seek a church to find 
A God who dwelleth everywhere. 


“T cannot bind my path by creeds, 
For they are not the voice of God: 
More tenderly he speaks to me 
From fragrant flower and dewy sod. - 


“Can I believe that nevermore 
Will he the sons of men inspire? 
Or that the voice is hushed for us 
That spake from Sinai’s mount of fire? 


“That now there are no holy men, 
Nor women with prophetic sight, 
No pure, true souls whose vision clear 
Can see afar youth’s dawning light ? 


“Nay, rather let me ever cling 
To this dear faith, ‘Christ liveth still 
In every heart that truly seeks 
To know and do our Father’s will.’ 


“That we may now commune with him, 
As prophet sages did of old, 
If closely folded in our hearts 
The tablets of his law we hold.” 


—— 


Floral Decorations 


Suited to the event form a feature of our estab- 


lishment. 

We not only have the material, but also know 
how to use it,—a fact which lends to our floral 
pieces an individuality all their own, ‘ 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 51 Tremont St. 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


LORDS UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBACLMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment, 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 


UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


ANTED.—A situation by a young woman, 23 years 

of age, as a companion or to take care of an 

invalid. Good references given. Address Box ror, NoRTH- 
BoRO, MAss. ; 
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showed how necessary was the personal indi- 
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day-school Work: Mrs. A. M. Hendley, 


vidual willingness to take part in the work | Littleton; Miss Henrietta Prescott, Nashua; 


of keeping alive and spreading this faith, 
and by uniting in the life which must be the 
outcome of a thorough realization of the 
teaching of Jesus. The church should in- 
spire strength for renewed hope and increased 
endeavor, 


Connecticut Valley Conference.—The 
annual meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Conference, which was held with the First 
Unitarian Society of Turner’s Falls, on the 
3d and 4th inst., was a notable occasion, 
both in point of numbers and in the high 
quality of the exercises. The opening ad- 
dress was delivered on the evening of the 3d 


by Rev. C. F. Dole of Jamaica Plain, who 


presented in a most convincing and inspiring 
manner his views of ‘‘Religion and Public 
Spirit.’’ The business session of the con- 
ference occupied the early forenoon of the 
following day. Hon. Herbert €. Parsons of 
Greenfield was re-elected president, W. W. 
McClench of Chicopee, and T. M. Shepard 
of Northampton, vice-presidents, and Rev. 
Alfred Free of Florence, secretary and treas- 
urer for the ensuing year. Appropriations 
were made for local missionary enterprises, 
and a good degree of missionary zeal was dis- 
covered. At eleven o’clock the president in- 
troduced Rabbi Charles Fleischer of Boston, 
who greatly delighted the large audience 
present by his thoughtful and vigorous con- 
sideration of the theme, ‘‘The So-called Ir- 
religion of To-day.’’ The general topic for 
the afternoon session was ‘‘The Moral and 
Religious Training of Childhood and 
Youth.’’ Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, superin- 
tendent of schools of Springfield, opened the 
discussion with a masterly presentation of the 
theme, ‘‘Morals and Moral Education.’’ 
He was followed by J. B. Learned of Flor- 
ence, who considered the care of ‘‘The Phys- 
ical Health of the Child.’’ The parish at 
Turner’s Falls was bountiful in its hospital- 
ity, the weather was delightful, and the spirit 
‘of the entire series of meetings most encour- 
aging and hopeful. Alfred Free, Secretary. 


North Middlesex Congregational 
Conference.—The meeting at Ayer, Mass., 
on Thursday, October 5, had good weather, 
a large attendance, and an attractive pro- 
gramme. The First Unitarian Society, of 
which Rev. John W. Roberts is minister, 
offered a gracious and generous hospitality. 
The programme was definite and purposeful. 
‘*The Unitarian Gospel’’ and ‘‘ Unitarian 
Organization’’ were the subjects morming and 
afternoon. Mrs. Prescott Keyes of Concord, 
Rev. George C. Wright of Lowell, and Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot of Boston interpreted it in 
‘*The Printed Word,’’ in ‘‘ Philanthropy, ’’ 
and in ‘‘Inspiration,’’ Mrs. C. E. A. Bartlett 
of Chelmsford in ‘‘Woman’s Work,’’ and 
Rev. John P. Forbes of Brooklyn in ‘‘De- 
nominational Loyalty.’’ Rev. Louis H. 
Buckshorn of Westford conducted the devo- 
tional meeting at noon. The essential ele- 
mental qualities of Unitarianism were set 
forth. The speakers were qualified and 
forceful. The results of the day’s work are 
a clearer and more assuring understanding of 
the Unitarian gospel and its organizations. 
The tone of the conference was confident and 
convincing. 

It being the annual meeting, the following 
officers were elected: president, Hon. Frank 
A. Patch, Boxboro; vice-presidents, Asahel 
W. Sawyer (Littleton), Mrs. Frederic T. 
Greenhalge (Lowell), Rev. Joshua Young, 
D.D. (Groton) ; secretary, Rev. George C. 
Wright, Lowell; treasurer, Charles H. Co- 
burn, Lowell. Prudential Committee: Rev. 
Granville Pierce, Chelmsford; Rev. J. W. 


Roberts, Ayer; Rev. L. H.  Buckshorn, 
Westford; Rev. W. F. Furman, Wilton; 
Miss Georgiana Boutwell, Groton. On Sun- 


Rev. J. S. Moulton, Stow; Mrs. John 
Parker, Pepperell; Mrs. C.' E. A. Bartlett, 
Chelmsford. On Missionary Work: Rev. 
C. T. Billings, Lowell; Rev. William 
Brown, Tyngsboro; Rev. G. S. Shaw, Ashby ; 
Rev. W. C. Brown, Littleton; Miss Eliza 
Babbitt, Westford. It was voted unani- 
mously that the thanks of the conference be 
extended to the retiring president, Mr. 
Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell, and the other 
officers of the conference, Mr. Elliott having 
positively declined a renomination. 


Contributions to Unitarian Sunday- 


School Society. 


Contributious having been received from the 
churches or Sunday Schools of the following 
places during the past fiscal year, they are 
entitled to delegate representation at the annual 
meeting of the society, to be held at Hingham, 
Mass., October 25 and 26, 

Should any errors or omissions be discovered, 
or any society fail to receive its notices and 
blank credentials, please report to the Unita- 
rian Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, at once: — 

Alton, Ill., First Unitarian Church. 
Andover, N.H., Congregational Unitarian Society. 
Andover, North, Mass., North Parish Church. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., First Unitarian Society. 
Arlington, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Ashby, Mass., First Parish. - 
Athol, Mass.: 

First Congregational Church. 


Second Unitarian Society. 
Ayer, Mass., First Unitarian Parish. 


Baltimore, Md,, First Independent Church. 
Bangor, Me., Independent Congregational Society. 
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Barnstable, Mass.,Congregational Church in East Precinct. 
Barre, Mass., First Parish. | 5 
Belmont, Mass., Congregational Society. 
Berlin, Mass., First Unitarian Society. _ 
Bernardston, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Beverly, Mass., First Parish. : 
Billerica,'Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Bolton, Mass., irst Congregational Church. 
Boston, Mass. : 

First Parish, of Dorchester. 

First Church in Boston. 

First Religious Society in Roxbury. 

Second Church in Boston. 

First Parish, West Roxbury. 

Church in Arlington Street. 

First Parish of Brighton. 

First Congregational Society of Jamaica Plain. 

Third Reheious Society of Dorchester. 

Harvard Church in Charlestown. 

Hawes Unitarian Church, South Boston. 

Howard Sunday School of the Bulfinch Place Church. 

South Congregational Church. 

Church of the Disciples. 

All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Roxbury. 

Christ Church, Dorchester. : 

Church of the Unity, Neponset. 

Unitarian Society, Roslindale. 
Brattleboro, Vt., Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Brewster, Mass., First Parish. 
Bridgewater, East, Mass., First Parish. 
Brockton, Mass., Unity Church, 
Brookline, Mass. : 

First Parish. | i 

Second Unitarian Society, _ 
Brooklyn, Conn., First Ecclesiastical Society. 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Second Unitarian Society. 
Burlington, Vt., First Congregational Church. 


Cambridge, Mass. : 

First Parish. f 

Third Congregational Society. ' 
Canton, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Charlestown, N.H., South Parish. 
Chelmsford, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Chelsea, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Chicago, Ill., Third Unitarian Church. 
Chicopee, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Cohasset, Mass., First Parish. 
Concord, Mass., First Parish, 
Concord, N.H., Second Congregational Society. 


Davenport, Ia., First Unitarian Church, 

am, Mass., First Parish. 
Deerfield, Mass., First Congregational Church. 
Duxbury, Mass., First Church, 


Easton, North, Mass. Unity Church. 
Eastport, Me., First Congregational Society. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
@ Pitteburgh, 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 


N your experience with White Lead 
have you ever been troubled with 
cracked, pulled or alligatored sur- 

faces, or have you ever heard of such trouble 

in the use of White Lead ? 

Never; and these conditions were never 
known until the introduction of zinc white, 
“combination lead,” and ready-mixed paints, 
the two last composed largely of zinc, barytes, 


whiting, etc., very little lead, if any. 


—Mr. E. P. Edwards, in“ Painters’ Magazine.” 
Mr, Edwards is the senior member of the firm of Messrs, 
Edwards & King, Painters and Decorators, Elizabeth, N./. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 


able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


... Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh, 
FAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETY 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
} Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louls. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
MORLEY. Philadelphia. 
Cleveland. FR E E 
SALEM Salom, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville, 


National Lead Co., roo 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of colors forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Witham St, New York. 


THE WESTMINSTER 


THE NEW HOTEL ON 


COPLEY 


The main Dining-room and Gentlemen’s Café are now open. 


Dining-room is to open in a few days. 


SQUARE. 


The Bohemian 


SUITES TO LET in any number of rooms desired, furnished or un- 


HARRY L. BROWN, Manager. 


furnished. 
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Ellsworth, Me., First Unitarian Society. 
Erie, Pa., First Unitarian Church. 
Exeter, N.H., First Unitarian Church. 


Fairhaven, Mass., Washington Street Christian Church. 


Fall River, Mass., Unitarian Society. f P 
Franklin, N.H.,, First Unitarian Congregational Society. 


Gardner, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Gloucester, Mass., First Parish. 

Gouverneur, N.Y., First Unitarian Church, 
Greenfield, Mass., Third Congregational Society. 


Hamilton, Can., First Unitarian Society. 
Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Society. 
arvard, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Haverhill Mass., First Parish. 
Helena, Mont., First Unitarian Society. 
Hingham, Mass. : 
First Parish. % 
Hopedale, Guild 4 Kempis. , 

O e, Mass., Unitarian Society. _ , 
Hubbardston, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Hudson, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 

Hyde Park, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 


poe EE Congregational Society. 
Kennebunk, Me., First Congregational Parish. 
Kingston, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 


Lawrence, Kan., Unitarian Society. 
Lawrence, Mass., First Unitarian Society. | 
Leicester, Mass., Second Congregational Society. 
Leominster, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Lexington, Mass,, First Congregational Society. 
Lexington, East, Mass., The Follen Church. 
Littleton, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Louisville, Ky.: ; 

Church of the Messiah. 

Highland Unitarian Sunday School. 
Lowell, Mass., First Unitarian Society. | 
Lynn, Mass., Second Congregational Society. 


Manchester, N.H., First Unitarian Society. 

Marlboro, Mass., Second Parish. 

Marshfield, Mass., Grace Chapel. 4 

Medfield, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
ord, Mass., First Parish. 

Melrose, Mass., Unitarian Society. 

Mendon, Mass., First Parish, 

Middleboro, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 

Milton, Mass., First Parish. - 

Milwaukee, Wis., First Unitarian Society, 


Church of A uls. 

Church of the Messiah. 

Unity Congregational Society, 
Northboro, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Norton s., Congregational Parish. 
Norwell, Mass., First Parish. 


Oakland, Cal., First Unitarian Church. 
Orange, N.J., First Unitarian Church, 
Ottawa, Can.; Unitarian Society, 


Peabody, Mass., First Unitarian Church. 
Pembroke, Mass., First Parish. 
Pepperell, Mass., First Parish. - 
Petersham, Mass., First Congregational Church. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : : 

First Unitarian Church. 

Spring Garden Unitarian Church. 
Pittsburg, Pa., First Unitarian Church. 
Plainfield, N.J., First Unitarian Church. 
Plymouth, Mass., First Parish. 

Pomon: Cal., First Unitarian Society. 
Portland, Me., First Parish. 

Portland, Ore., First Unitarian Society, 
Portsmouth, N.H., South Parish. 
Providence, R.I. : 

First Congregational Church, 

Westminster Congregational Church. 

Olney Street Congregational Society. 

Unity Sunday School. 


Quincy, Ill., Second Congregational Society, 


Randolph, Mass., Church of the Unity. 
Reading, Mass., Christian Union Church, 
Rochester, N.Y., First Unitarian Society. 
Rockville, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 


Saco, Me., The Second Parish. 
Salem, Mass.;: |. { 

First Congregational Society. 

Second Church, 

The North Society. 
Sandwich, Mass., First Church of Christ. 
San Francisco, Cal, Second Unitarian Society. 
Sharon, Mass., First Congregational Society, 
Shelbyville, Til. ; 

Liberal Christian Church. 

Jordan Church. __ i 
Sherborn, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Somerville, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Springfield, Mass., Third Congregational Society, 
Sterling, Mass., First Congregational Society, 
Stow, Mass., First Parish, ; 
Syracuse, N.Y., Unitarian Society. 
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Taunton, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Templeton, Mass., First Parish. 

Toronto, Can., First Unitarian Church. 

Troy, N.Y., First Unitarian Society. 
Tyngsboro, Mass., First Parish. 


Upton, Mass., First Unitarian Society, 


Walpole, Mass., First Parish. 
Walpole, N.H., Congregational Society. 
Waltham, Mass., First Parish, 
Warwick, Mass,, First Congregational Parish. 
Washington, D.C, All Souls’ Church. ¢ 
Watertown, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Waterville, Me., First Unitarian Society. 
Wellesley Hills, Maés., Unitarian Society. . 
Westboro, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Westford, Mass., First Congregational Parish, 
Weston, Mass., First Parish, 
Westwood, Mass., Third Parish. 
Whitman, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Willimantic, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Wilmington, Del., First Unitarian Society, 
Wilton, ‘N.H. Sunday School. 
Winchendon, Mass., Church of the Unity. 
Winchester, Mass., Unitarian Society. 
Windsor, Vt., Unitarian Society. 
Winthrop, Mass., First Unitarian Sunday School. 
Woburn, Mass., First Unitarian Parish. 
Worcester, Mass. ; 

Second Parish. 

Church of the Unity. 

South Unitarian Congregational Society. 


RICHARD C. HUMPHREYS, 77eas. 


As to the injury caused by alcohol from 
the point of view of morals and religion, it is 
not easy to express it in figures; but every 
one knows that alcohol is the chief enemy to 
the sanctification of the Sabbath, of the fam- 
ily, of education, and of the Christian life 
in all its aspects. — Bishop Egger. 


When the whiskey business was taken 
away from Jewish hands in Russia, tens of 
thousands of Jews lost their bread. But this 
evil has worked out good for the Jews, for 
the rich Jewish distillers and saloon-keepers 
have now invested their capital in establish- 
ing factories of divers kinds. In every town 


of Russia are now found Jewish factories; 
and many former saloon-keepers have posi- 
tions in these factories or have become them- 
selves owners of a decent business. —/ewzsh 
Gazette. 


ye 


NEW SCALE, STYLE AA 


BELIEVING that there is always demand for the 
highest possible degree of excellence in a given 
manufacture, the Mason & Hamlin Company has 
held steadfast to its original principle, and has 
never swerved from its purpose of producing instru- 
ments of rare artistic merit. As aresult the Mason 
& Hamlin Company has received for its products, 
since its foundation to the present day, words of 
greatest commendation from the world’s most illus- 
trious musicians and critics of tone, 
This new model has created fairly a sensation 
‘among artists and music lovers. 
Send for catalogue describing new styles of Grands 
and Uprights. Sold for Cash or Easy Payments, 


Mason& Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Its delicious flavor and 
fragrance win the little 
ones, and promotes the 
daily habit of cleansing 
their teeth. Rubifoam is a 
perfect liquid dentifrice. 


Price, 25 cents. At Druggists. Sample vial of 
Rubifoam mailed free on receipt of postage, 2 cents, | 
Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


CHAPEL PRAYERS 


GEORGE RUDOLPH FREEMAN 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, 
Meadville Theological School. 


Published as a loving Memorial by his Students, 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


For sale at Book-rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Gro. H. 
ELLIs, 272 Congress Street. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this volume 
were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
during the season of 1897-98. They are 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 
the sake of preaching to a larger congregation 
than can be reached on Sunday morning. 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 


1. Good Courage. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = 8 - Boston. 


aTMANU= JOHN H. Pray, Sons & 
FACTURERS 


CARPETS and 


WASHINGTON 


PRICES. 65 


UPHOLSTERY, 


OFP.BOYLSTOW 
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Pleasantrics. 


‘*Have you read my last book?’’ ‘‘I’m 


afraid not.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Goshen: ‘‘Brown’s wife treats him like a 
dog.’? Guyer: ‘‘Lucky fellow!’’—Xansas 
City Independent. 


An Immune.—‘‘That hotel clerk’s scorn 
doesn’t seem to disturb you.’’ ‘‘No: I’ve 
been despised by clerks in all the finest 
hotels in the country.’’—Chicago Record. 


A little girl ran into a chemist’s shop, and 
asked for a penny’s worth of pills. ‘‘Anti- 
bilious?’ asked the chemist. ‘‘No,’’ said 
the child: ‘‘uncle’s bilious!’’—Se/ected. 


‘¢Well,’’ said the ‘‘middy,’’ as he stood 
at the South Union Station and looked out 
on Dewey Square, ‘‘Admiral Dewey may be 
able to circumnavigate the seas; but I’ll be 
blessed if I believe he could get. across this 
namesake of his without losing a leg or an 
arm !’’—Saturday Gazette. 


‘“TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR.’’ 
(Boston Version.) 
Scintillate, scintillate, globulé vivific, - 
Wonderingly contemplated by men scientific ; 
Elevated and poised in the ether capacious, 
Resembling a coruscent gem carbonaceous. 
—Chicago News. 


**Now, Morton,’’ said one of a party who 
had gone deep into the Maine woods in 
search of adventure, ‘‘we know you’ve been 
a famous hunter; and we want to hear about 
some of the narrow escapes you’ve had from 
bears, and so on.’’ .‘‘ Young man, ‘’ said the 
old guide, with dignity, ‘‘if there’s been 
any narrer escapes, the bears and other fierce 
critters had ’em, not me!’’ 


It was in a remote county, in which bi- 
cycles are rarely seen. A wheelman ap- 
proached a toll-gate, where a sign warned 
him that vehicles were charged twopence and 
pedestrians a half-penny each. Being a man 
of frugal habits, the rider dismounted, and, 
supporting his wheel upon his back, tendered 
the toll-keeper a pedestrian’s fee. ‘‘Two- 
pence,’’ said the keeper, sternly, ‘‘Why 
so?’’ replied the artful dodger..:.‘‘Am I not} 
a foot passenger?’’ ‘‘Naw,’’ was the| 
answer: ‘‘you’re a cartl’’ 


A physician describes a remarkable case of 
a patient’s confidence in his medical ad- 
viser: ‘‘ While I was a student in the medi- 
cal college, I had a patient, an Irishman, 
with a broken leg. When the plaster bandage 
was removed, and a lighter one put in its 
place, I noticed that one of the pins went in 
with great difficulty; and I could not under- 
stand it. A week afterward, what was my 
astonishment to find that the pin had been 
run through the skin twice instead of 
through the cloth. ‘Why, Pat,’ said I, 
‘didn’t you know that pin was sticking in 
you?’ ‘To be sure I ‘did,’ replied Pat. 
‘But I thought you knowed your business, 
so I hilt me tongue.’ ’’—Collier’s Weekly. 


Bishop Paret was the guest of an Episcopal 
family in West Virginia. The bishop likes 
hard-boiled eggs for breakfast, and his host- 
ess went to the kitchen to boil them herself. 
While so engaged, she began to sing the first 
verse of ‘‘Rock of Ages.’’ Then she sang 
the second verse, the bishop, who was in the 
dining-room, joining in. Then there was 
silence. The lady herself came, a few min- 
utes later, with the eggs; and the bishop re- 
marked, ‘‘Why not sing the third verse?’’ 
‘*The third verse?’?’ she replied. ‘‘Oh, 
that’s not necessary.’’ ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand,’’ said he. ‘‘Why, you see, bishop,’’ 
she replied, ‘‘when I am cooking eggs, I al- 
ways sing one verse for soft-boiled, and two 
for hard-boiled.’’—Penny Magazine. 
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OYAL BAKING 


ABSOLUTELY PURE PowDER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


Sutecruational 
Crust Company 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1898.+-.eccseecneseees ene $28,109,073-59 
LIABILITIES... scvccccsecece cece cede sece 25/816,738.19 


; *  $2,292,335.40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casx distributions are paid upon all gobees: 45 MILK, cor. Devonshire Street, 
er olicy has indorse ereon cash surrenacr - . 
and ads insurance values to which the insured is en- BOSTON, MASS. , 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company's Office. . 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, HSER . 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


Capital... .. $1,000,000 
Surplus..... 2,000,000 


Transacts a General Banking 
and Trust Company Business. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 4 


WESTERN LANDS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Maas. 
Se ee 


LOTT’S 


ALLOWS interest on deposits. 

ACCEPTS ACCOUNTS from Individ- 
uals, Firms, Corporations, Municipali- 
ties, Administrators, Executors, Guard- 
ians, Trustees, Courts of Law, etc. 

SPECIAL ACCOMMODATIONS for 
Ladies’ Accounts. 

DISCOUNTS Commercial and Corpo- 
ration Paper, and makes Loans upon 
approved Security or Collateral. 

DRAWS STERLING BILLS OF 
EXCHANGE on LONDON AND WESTMIN- 
STER BANK, LTD, LONDON, and transfers 
money by cable. i 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE under mort- 
gages for railway and other Corpora- — 
tions, and as Registrar and Transfer 
Agents. 

COLLECTS INCOMES for persons 
residing in foreign countries. 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, Administra- 
tor, Guardian, Trustee, and Assignee. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARic: * 
AND THE CHICAGO EXP 


THE MOST PERFECT Ur 


Educational. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 23ux@" Sr c3%t 
YOUNG WOMEN, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 17th year opened Sept. 20, 
1899. Terms $350 per year. Academic, College Prepara- 
tory, and Special courses. _ Art, Music, and Elocution, 
Well-equipped Library and Laboratories, fine Gymna- 
sium. Miss SARAH E, LAUGHTON, Prin. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


New Burglar-proof and Vire-proof 


Safe Deposit Vaults. 


Separate Accommodations for Ladies. 


WILLS REOEIVED FOR 8AFE-KEEPING. 


Individual 


West: Newton English and Classical School. 
The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 


Bes begins OEE): Sepia 20. Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
acter-building. For catalogue address Aten Bros. 


At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOO 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM CLAFLIN. W. MURRAY CRANE. 
ROBERT M. MORSE. JAMES PHILLIPS, Jr. 
WILLIAM W.CRAPO. PATRICK A. COLLINS, 
JOHN HOGG. JOHN M. GRAHAM. 
LYMAN NICHOLS. THOMAS F. TEMPLE. 
A. N. BURBANK. Cc. J. H. WOODBURY. 
OLIVER W. MINK. AARON DAVIS WELD. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Established in 1869, Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D; ~ eee pee 
Miss IDA Gee } Principals. JOHN M. GRAHAM, President. 


HENRY L. JAWETT, Secretary, 
B. FARNH4M SMITH, Asst. Seo'y. 
EDWARD H. BURDETT, Supt. of Vaults, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
.-- PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScrHoo..—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident. Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 


upon addressing 
Joun MacDurrigz, Ph.D. 


